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PEACE. 
Peace beginning to be 
Deep as the sleep of the sea 
When the stars their faces glass 
In its blue tranquility. 
Hearts of men upon earth, 
Never once still from their birth, 
To rest as the wild waves rest 
With the colors of heaven on their breast. 


Love which is sunlight of peace, 
Age by age to increase 

Till anger and hatred are dead, 
And sorrow and death shall cease. 
Peace «n earth and good will! 
Souls that are gentle and still, 
Hear the music of this 

Far-off, Infinite Bliss. 


—_— = 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Before the next issue of the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL appears, the presidential elec- 
tion will have come and gone. The ques- 
tion of our country’s government for the 
next four years, a@ question in which the 
welfare of millions of women is vitally 
bound up, will bave been decided, and 
outside of the four equal suffrage States 
hot @ woman’s vote will have been count- 
ed in regard to it. But at every presi- 
dential election the number of people who 
think this ought not to be so is greater 
than at the last; and each one brings 
hearer the time when this great injustice 
will be set right. 


—— =o 


Senator Charles W. Fairbanks, Repub- 
lican nominee for Vice-President, in an 
address to college students, uttered these 
words of sound advice, which we com- 
mend to the anti-suffrage ladies: ‘‘Pro- 
mote civic righteousness. Do not avoid 
the caucus, fearing it will contaminate 
you, but attend it to the end that it may 
not contaminate the State.”’ 





There was a large attendance at the 
reception given to Hon. James Bryce on 

















Nov. 2 by the ‘Friends of Armenia’ and 
the Armenian Church Committee of Bos- 
ton. Addresses of welcome were made 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Rev. Dr. 
Theodore Isaac, and Mr. Bryce spoke on 
the Armenian question. He declared 
that if the American people knew half 
the horrors that are going on under Turk- 
ish rule, there would be such an explo- 
sion of public indigoation as would go far 
to put a stop to them. 


—_—— 


Mrs. Fannie J. Clary has been pomi- 
nated for Secretary of State by the Mas- 
sachusetts Probibitionists, While she has 
of course no chance of election, a large 
vote for her will encourage nominations 
of women in future, Mrs, Clary is an 
admirable womav, and we hope that 
many suffragists will vote for her, irre- 
spective of what their views may be on 
prohibition. 


=_——— _ 


WHY WOMEN SHOULD PROTEST 
The proposed Statehood bill specifies 
sex as a political disability to be properly 


ranked with illiteracy, imbecility, lunacy, | 


and crime, This is directly insulting to 
the women of Arizona, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, and New Mexic», and indirect- 
ly insulting to all the women of the pa 
tion. Women should protest: 

1. Because it is fair and right that those 
who must obey the laws should have a 
voice in making tbem, and that those who 
must pay taxes should have a vote as to 
the size of the tax and the way it shall be 
spent. 

2. Because the moral, educational, and 
humane legislation desired by women 
would be got more easily if women bad 
votes. New York women have worked 
in vain for years to secure a legislative 
appropriation to found a State Industrial 
School for Girls. Colorado women worked 
in vain for one till they got the ballot; 
then the Legislature promptly granted it. 

3. Because laws unjust to women would 
be amended more quickly. It cost Mas- 
sachusetts women 55 years of effort to 
secure the law making motbers eqnal 
guardians of their children with the 
fathers. In Colorado, after women were 
enfranchised, the very next Legislature 
granted it. After more than half a cen. 
tury of agitation by women for this re- 
form, only 12 out of our 45 States now 
give equal guardianship to mothers. 

4, Because disfranchisement helps to 
keep wages down. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
National Commissioner of Labor, said in 
an address delivered at Smith College on 
Feb. 22, 1902: ‘*The lack of direct politi- 
cal influence constitutes a powerful rea- 
son why women’s wages have been kept 
at a minimum.” 

5. Because equal suffrage would in- 
crease the proportion of educated voters, 
The high schools of every State in the 
Union are graduating more girls than 
boys—often twice or three times as many 
(Report of Commissioner of Education). 

6. Because it would increase the pro- 
portion of native-born voters. In the 
three years from June 30, 1900, to June 
30, 1903, there landed in the United States 
1,344,622 foreign men, and only 561,746 
foreign women (Report of Commissioner 
General of Immigration). 

7. Because it would increase the moral] 
and law-abiding vote very much, while in- 
creasing the vicious and criminal vote 
very little. The U. S. Census of 1890* 
gives the statistics of men and women in 
the State prisons of the different States. 
Omitting fractions, they are as fol- 
lows: 

In the District of Columbia, women con- 
stitute 17 per cent. of the prisoners; in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 14 per 
cent.: in New York, 13; in Louisiana, 12; 
in Virginia, 11; in New Jersey, 10; in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, 9; in Connec- 
ticut, 8; in Alabama, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and South Carolina, 7; in Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Ten- 
nessee, 6; in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, North Car- 
olina, and West Virginia, 5; in Arkansas 
and Delaware, 4; in California, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Texas, and Vermont, 3; 
in Colorado, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, 
and Utah, 2; in Arizona, Kansas, Nevada, 
aud South Dakota, 1; in Washington, 
four-fifths of one per cent.; in Oregon 
and Wisconsin, two-fifths of one per cent. ; 
in Wyoming and Idaho, none. 

8. Because it leads to fair treatment of 


«The figures from the census of 1900 are not 
yet tabulated. 


women in the public service. Ia Massa- 
chusetts the average pay of a female 
teacher is about one third that of a male 
teacher, and in almost all the States it 
is unequal. In Wyoming and Utah, the 
law provides that they shall receive equal 
pay for equal work (Revised Statutes of 
Wyoming, Section 614; Revised Statutes 
of Utah, Seetion 1853). 

9. Because legislation for the protection 
of children would be secured more easily. 
Judge Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile 
Court, writes in Progress for July, 1904: 
‘**We have in Colorado the most advanced 
laws of any State in the Union for the 
care and protection of the home and the 
children. These laws, in my opinion, 
would not exist at this time if it were not 
| for the powerful influence of woman suf- 
| frage.”’ 
| 10. Because it is the quietest, easiest, 
| 








most dignified, and least conspicuous way 
of influencing public affairs. It takes 
much less expenditure of time, labor, aud 
personal presence t» go up to the ballot- 
box, drop in a slip of paper, and come 
away, than to persuade a multitude of 
miscellaneous voters to vote right. 


| 11, Because it wonld make women more 
| broad-minded. Prof, Edward H. Griggs 
says: ‘*The ballot is an educator, and 


women will become more practical and 
more wise in using it.’’ 

12. Because woman’s ballot would make 
it harder for notoriously bad candidates 
to be nominated or elected. In the equal 
suffrage States, both parties have to put 
up men of respectable character, or lose 
the women’s vote. 

13. Because it would increase women’s 
influence. Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
president of the Colorado State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, said at the National 
Suffrage Convention in Washington last 
February: 

‘Instead of women’s influence being 
lessened by the ballot, it is greatly in- 
creased. Last year there were so many 
members of the Legislature with bills 
which they wanted the club women to 
indorse that the Social Science department 
of the State Federation had to sit one day 
each week to confer with these legislators 
who were seeking our endorsement. Club 
women outside the suffrage States do not 
have this ex perience,”’ 

14. Because it would help those women 
who need help the most. Theodore Roose- 
velt recommended woman suffrage in his 
message to the New York Legislature. On 
being asked why, he is reported to have 
answered that many women have a very 
hard time, working women especially, and 
if the ballot would help them, even a lit- 
tle, he was willing to see it tried. Mrs. 
Maud Nathan, president of the National 
Consumers’ League, said in an address at 
the National Suffrage Convention in Wash- 
ington, in February, 1904: ‘‘My experience 
in investigating the condition of women 
wage-earners warrants the assertion that 
some of the evils from which they suffer 
would not exist if women had the ballot. 
...+ Ila the States where women vote, 
there is far better enforcement of the laws 
which protect working girls.’’ 

15. Because it isa maxim in war, ‘‘Al- 
ways do the thing to which your adver- 
sary particularly objects,’’ Every vicious 
interest in the country would rather con. 
tinue to contend with woman’s indirect 
influence than try to cope with woman’s 
vote. 

16. Because experience has proved it to 
be good. Women have for years beep 
voting, literally by hundreds of thousands, 
in Eugland, Scotland, Ireland, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Wyoming, Colora- 
do, Kansas, Utah,and Idaho. Inall these 
places put together, the opponents have 
not yet found a dozen respectable men 
who assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that the results have been bad; 
while scores of prominent men and wom- 


en testify that it has done good. An 
ounce of fact is worth aton of theory. 
A. 8. B. 


—-- —_— = -— 


COLLEGE GIRLS IN POLITICS. 


The Vassar College girls are playing at 
politics and becoming accustomed to the 
idea that sometime they may really vote. 
They have all the machinery in operation 
in accordance with the election laws, 
They have appointed campaign commit- 
tees, established headquarters, and have a 
corps of speakers and ward workers out 
soliciting votes. Miss Hazel Straight, 
1905, of Oswego, is chairman of the Re 
publican committee, and Miss Charlotte 
Warner, 1905, of New York, chairman of 
the Democratic committee. The college 





has been divided into wards, and sub- 
divided into election districts, and more 
than 900 students have registered. ‘‘Re- 
publican stump speakers, dressed as near- 
ly like workingmen as skirts will allow, 
have been making some weird appeals for 
votes, and their Democratic sisters, not to 
be outdone, have organized a band, and 
through music have endeavored to inject 
enthusiasm into the campaign.’’ ‘he 





ing interested in politics. 

The College Debating Club has arranged 
for an election, at which votes will be cast 
for Parker and Roosevelt, and the process 
of registration and voting as conducted 
on election day will be carried out. 


— —<oe — 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Universalist Church of Clinton, Ill, the 
excellent work of the pastors, Revs. 
Charles E, and Mecca Marie Varney, was 
commended, and they were unanimously 
elected for the year 1905. The Clinton 
Daily Public says: “It was with joy that 
the church learned Mr. and Mrs. Varney 
were willing to stay another year. When 
they returned to the meeting, they were 
greeted by the waving of flags and hand- 
kerchiefs as all rose to their feet in honor 
of their pastors.’ Rev. Mecca Marie 
Varney is State Superintendent of Fran- 
chise for the W. C. T. U., and is associate 
pastor of the church with her husband, 
Chaplain C., E. Varney. When one 
preaches the other assists, and when either 
is away lecturing, the one at home fills the 
pulpit. The city and church are said to 
enjoy this novel arrangement. 


’ 


—_—- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 
Colorado College has opened with 600 
students. 
Agnes H. Morris, of Philadelphia, has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of 
the Oxford (Ind.) College for Women. 





Bates College opened this year with an 
entering class of 101—36 women and 65 
men, 





J.S. Huyler, of New York, has offered 
to pay half the cost of establishing a large 
undenominational college for women at 
Ashville, N. Y. 

The entering class at Vassar numbers 
325, of whom about 100 are accommodat- 
edon the campus. Because of the lack 
of suitable places for students, the col- 
lege refused to register further applicants 
after April 1, 1904. 

Of the 37,692 students enrolled in the 
German universities during the last term, 
3,093 were foreigners, 986 of them Rus- 
sians. Women numbered 1,314 These 
figures do not include students who are 
merely guests. They enjoy all the privi- 
leges of the regular students, but cannot 
graduate. Almost 1,000 Russians, or 
nearly one-third of the foreign element, 
were matriculated last winter. Next 
come the Austrians and Hungarians, 
numbering 601, or about twenty per cent. 
Switzerland furnished 322 regular stu- 
dents, America 324. 


The Wellesley Magazine for October 
contains interesting reports of the class 
reunions held last June and of the 25th 
annual meeting of the Wellesley Alumnz 
Association. From the 60 members pres- 
ent at the first meeting, the number of 
Wellesley Alumuz has grown to 2,443. 





According to the Wellesley Magazine, 
twenty members of this year’s graduating 
class at the college have already secured 
positions as teachers, One member, Miss 
Gertrude M. Ware, is assistant chemist 
with the Citro Chemical Company, May- 
wood, N. J. 

Nov. 9 will be Founder’s Day at Mount 
Holyoke College. The address will be 
given by President Slocum of Colorado 
College, and it is hoped that the corner- 
stune of the new library may be laid on 
that day. 





Claflin University is building a ‘‘Home 
for Girls,’? equipped with kitchens, din- 
ing-rooms, laundry, and modern conven- 
iences, where 75 students, under the care 
of matrons, will be able to secure both a 
literary and an industria! education at an 
expense not exceeding $35 per scholastic 
year. F. M. A. 





young women of Barnard are also becom- | 


| > 

_ CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. WYNNE, the wife of the new post- 

master general, was married when very 

young, and it is said that her first long 


dress was her wedding gown. 


| Miss MAE Scorrt, State Superintendent 


j of Public Instruction for Idaho, is vice- 
president of the Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, and was prominent at its 
seventh annual meeting, lately held at 
Pendleton, O. 


Mrs. AbicaiL Scorr Duntway, hon- 
olary president of the Oregon W. S. A., 
was surprised by the Association on her 
seventieth birthday, Oct. by the 
presentation of seventy large, beautiful 
yellow chrysanthemunis, had 
many callers, 

Miss K. ATOMI, a Japanese artist of 
Tokio and art instructor of the children 
of the nobility at the Japanese capital, is 
now in haviug come to the 
United States to attend the St. Louis fair, 
She brought with her from Japan a num- 
ber of water colors, which she is selling 
to aid the fund for the widows and or- 
phans of Japanese soldiers and sailors 
killed in the present war. These works 
of art are now on exhibition at Yamanaka 
& Co.’s, 272 Boylston Street, end Bunkio 
Matsuki’s, 380 Boylston Street. 


vo 
an, 


She also 





Boston, 


Mrs. EpNAH D, CHENEY was the guest of 
honor at the annual reception of the New 
England Women’s Club on Oct, 31, and 
there was a large attendance of members 
and guests. Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Cheney 
were presented with bouquets of violets 
tied with long purple ribbons. There was 
no speaking, but plenty of fine music; 
and sprays of pink roses adorned the 
busts of Samuel E. Sewall, Theodore Par- 
ker, and Michael Angelo. When Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Cheney, and Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith got their heads together for a few 
minutes, one member whispered to an- 
other, ‘‘Where, outside of the New Jeru- 
salem, could you see another group like 
that?”’ 

Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts W.S.A. 
the other day, said that when she lived in 
Chicago, there was so great a demand for 
reapers one year among the farmers that 
women were offered two dollars a day to 
go into the fields and help get in the grain. 
In consequence, almost all the servant- 
girls in Chicago left. Under the spur of 
necessity, a number of the deserted 
housewives organized a coéperative laun- 
dry, and it proved a great success. Mrs. 
Livermore said, ‘Il was one of the stock- 
holders, and I have always looked back 
upon that enterprise with pleasure,” 

LADY HENRY SOMERSET, speaking of 
the discussion now filling the English pa- 
pers as to whether marriage is a handicap 
toa man, writes: ‘The pertinent ques- 
tion has now been asked, ‘Why, if mar- 
riage is such a burden, do widowers re- 
marry?’ The latest annual report of the 
registrar-general for 1902 states that dur- 
ing that year 25 


23,857 widowers married in 
England and Wales, and in the previous 
year 25,222. If marriage is so heavy a 
burden for a man, it seems strange that 
many thousands of intelligent young men 
should continue to marry; but even if 
they do so from ignorance of what the 
burden imposed upon them may mean, it 
is still more strange that those who have 
already experienced what matrimony 
really is should seek again to meet its 
drawbacks and responsibilities.” 

Mrs. BookER T. WASHINGTON, in her 
address at the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Congregational Council in Des 
Moines, gave some interesting statistics, 
showing the relative studiousness of the 
boys and girls of her race. She said: 
‘There are a hundred public high schools 
for colored young people. 
shows the enrolment of 2,659 girls as 
against 2,974 boys in elementary grades, 
and in secondary grades 3,933 girls, 1,664 
boys. In the secondary and _ higher 
schools of the race were 13,506 
young women and 9.587 boys in the ele- 
mentary grades; 7,383 young women and 
6,164 men in the secondary grades; 740 
women and 23309 men in the collegiate 
course. 


The census 


there 


In secondary and bigher schools 
there were 17,136 colored students receiv- 
ing industrial training, of whom 11,012 
were women. Many of our young women 
have worked their way through the 
schools, working during the summer in 
the cotton fields with their parents, doing 
laundry work with their mothers, sewing 
for the neighborhood, doing domestic 
work for others, or teaching the ordinary 
country schools.”’ 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
{Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.) 











KITCHEN WOMEN. 





A shallow creature, empty-minded, weak: 

Given to foolish pleasures like a child; 

Eager for presents, not ashamed to ask ; 

Giad of each holiday and idle hour; 

And flirting with a shy self-interest 

With the young master—that may chance to 
be :— 

But what can you expect of kitchen maids? 


Sordid and narrow! valuing a man 

By what he brings to her of clothes and food ; 
By his ability to pay the bills, 

And willingness to listen to her talk 

Of the sma!! interests in a narrow life; 

His patience with her failures, and his praise 
Of her crude labors and attempts to please. 
No knowledge of his business, and no help 
In troubles and temptations of bis work :— 
But what can you expect of kitchen wives? 


Anxious and weary, fretful, overstrained, 
Telling the clinging child to ‘Go away— 
Mother is busy!"’ Busy all the time, 

With ‘abors that leave nothing for the child 
Of a glad mother’s rich companionship, 

Of a wise mother’s well-adjusted care, 

Of a strong mother’s ever-ready help :— 
How can these come of kitchen motherhood ? 


Then, being freed of labor for themselves, 
Beggars on horseback, merciless and proud, 
How barsh they are to women they command, 
(Servants of servants— masters always hard!) 
How savagely they decorate themselves 
With skins and feathers and all shining 
stones, 
And hang their houses with crude ornament, 
The flaunting foliage of a fruitless tree— 
Senseless expression of a soul unused 
To speak through channels worthy of man- 
kind! 


Still superstitious and conservative, 
Prejudiced, timid, cruel as the grave 

To those who sin against their little creed; 
Swayed easily by every passing breath 

Of fashion, with no thought to govern it; 
And still their utmost wish to lavish all 
The labor they can buy upon the House, 
Table, and Body they have served so long. 


Unhappy world, that struggles to be great, 

Be wise, be true, be daring and be free! 

These kitchen-minded women keep it back. 
Cc. P. @. 





CHANGES IN FOOD. 

There is a lively agitation in the public 
mind in these later years on the subject of 
food. It is shown, now that we have 
public sanitation and health statistics, 
that whereas our deathrate from dirt dis. 
eases has been greatly lowered, yet we 
die from food diseases in increasing 
ratio. 

Whatever might have been the mis- 
chievous effects of food in earlier times, 
the eaters had less of it—wherefore its 
evils were lesser. 

But we, the **best fed’’ nation on earth, 
in quantity, are also in some ways the 
worst fed, in quality. The medical pro- 
fession has done much to enlighten us, 
the sanitary scientists have done more. 
Religion has bad a hand, Even fashion 
has helpeda little, and under the repeated 
attacks of all these and other outside 
forces, that ancient fortress of hereditary 
habits, the home, with its sacred citadel, 
the kitchen, shows signs of yielding at 
jast. The dear woman who did the cook- 
j ng was far too busy doing it ever to think 
of improving the process, and the im- 
provements made by professional cooks 
were but slowly adopted, and not always 
as good for the stomach as for the palate. 
But the cooking schools, the Domestic Sci- 
ence Asgociations, and their kindred move- 
ments, with the more radical researches 
of science, are now slowly awakening us 
to the importance of what we eat, how 
much, and when and where. 

It is not astonishing that the lower ani- 
mals, who have nothing to do but eat and 
digest, should give their whole minds to 
getting dinner; nor is it astonishing that, 
with this single-hearted devotion and mil- 
lions,of years to become adjusted to condi- 
tions they should have worked outa dietary 
which agrees with them. ‘The animal has 
to adapt himself to the food nature pro- 
vides. 

The only beasts which show a list of 
alimentary diseases at all comparable to 
ours are the dog, the horse, and other do- 
mestic animals—which we feed! More 
especially the dog, who eats our food. 

The human race, so progressive in most 
ways, shows no gain to be proud of in this 
line. But now we are really waking up. 
Civilized man is beginning to wonder 
whether his cherished private female cook 
is after all capable of safeguarding the 
health of the world. No one questions 
her good-will, but does she know enough® 
It begins to look as if she didn’t, and the 
first effort of the awakened dyepeptic is 
to teach her. 

Hence this amusing phenomenon of the 
twentieth century—societies and classes 
of all sorts to teach women their business, 
—their one business, which they have 
carried on ina stolid and stationary man- 





ner from the earliest times without criti- 
cism, . 

This effort to teach women how to cook 
will bave valuable results, one of which is 
the discovery that many women can not, 
and still more do not want to. This will 
lead us straight to specialization, which 
is all right. It is a pity if such a vital pro- 
cess as the nourishment of the world can- 
not have as much time, skill and training 
given to it as our clothing, or sheltering. 
Still further, beyond the cooking and serv- 
ing of the food, comes the inquiry into its 
constituents. This is something wholly 
outside the province of the housewife or 
her more ignorant subordinate, and is re- 
ceiving, as it should, the attention of first- 
class scientific research. In its light we 
are beginning to learn something of what 
food is for and how it does its work; and 
when that knowledge is general and is 
carried into action, a new people will rise 
up among us—on our ashes as it were— 
far sounder and stronger than any people 
before. 

While the first sporadic studies are be- 
ing made in the new field, the faddist 
flourishes. Dozens of theories confront 
us, from the long hours of slow cooking 
that is to convert all the ‘‘starch’’ into 
‘‘dextrine,’’ or some such panacea,tothose 
headlong reversionists who would have us 
cook nothing at all, and from the.dietary 
of clear meat and hot water, to that of 
nuts and fruit and nothing else. I heard 
the other day of two Nebuchadnezzars 
who advocated grass—nothing but grass, 
asa cure-all. Among all these warring 
wavelets one main current seems to be 
discernible, that toward vegetable food, 
and lessof it. Not the fetich vegetarian- 
ism, with its sentimental collaterals, but a 
recognition that less meat and more veg- 
etables in our menu is an advantage. The 
October Pearson has an article showing in 
brief that in fifty years our meat food 
‘decreased 36 per cent. and our vegetable 
food has increased by 80 per cent.”’ 

Most of us, looking at the food question 
from a narrow kitchen-bred view-point, 
go no farther than to consider how this or 
that viand may ‘‘agree’’ with us, and with 
our little group of table-mates. 

Across this low-grade interest flutter 
occasional ideas of how the general public 
may be benefitted, but these make no deep 
impressioa, 

What we need to see—and don’t see— 
notably we women whose business it is, is 
that we can change the bone and sinew of 
the world, its brain power and muscle 
quality, its rate of death and joy of life, 
by right feeding. 

Like all human questions, this must be 
studied in the large—for all. It needs the 
social grasp, the broad, general view, the 
ability to hold the whole of a question, 

This is precisely the ability which is 
not raised in the kitchen, and which the 
world will never have while nearly half its 
population are kitchen-minded. To feed 
John may be the business of one woman, 
but to feed the world is the business of all 
women; and they can not ‘prove it by 
John.’’ You may say, “If each woman 
feeds John properly, the world will be 
properly fed.’’ That is kitchen-philoso- 
phy. It is false, in that it postulates an 
impossibility. As well say “If each man 
builds his own house nobly we shall have 
noble architecture;’’ or “If each man 
makes his own boat we shall have fiue 
sLip building.”’ 

It is precisely this limitation to private 
effort and personal taste, judgment, 
knowledge, and affection which prevents 
progress in this business. It will bea 
great day for the world when a wise, pro- 
gressive people first recognize the impor- 
tance of this great social function, and 
prepare to fulfil it properly. 

In the recent studies of physical degen- 
eration in England, it is found that one 
enormous factor is improper food. Whole 
classes, and those the largest, are ill fed, 
and die because of it, are sick and crip- 
pled because of it, are weak, puny, ineffi- 
cient because of it. Is England to wait for 
a change until she can build brains in 
millions of low bred women, and then 
teach them severally all that it is neces- 
sary to know on right nutrition? She can 
use her public machinery to change the 
building laws, she can cleanse the air by 
enforcing smoke-consumption and remov- 
ing nuisances; she can cleanse the food- 
supply by rigid inspection; but then 
come inthe millions of ignorant women 
and buy what they please, as far as their 
poor funds go, to feed their helpless fam- 
ilies. It is not solely poverty that is 
responsible, for the rich people die of 
food diseases, too, albeit of different sorts. 

Now let us suppose, by no unreasonable 
effort of the imagination, the opening of 
more and more food laboratories, the pur- 
pose of which should be to provide abso- 
lutely pure and nourishing food, with 
such skill and art as to make it delicious, 
and such wisdom as to make it cheap— 
cheaper than the wretched stuff now 
bought by these poor people. 

Rigid inspection could prevent the sell- 
ing of bad materials, and the good ones, 
bought at wholesale, could be sold by 





these larger establishments cheaper than | 


at retail raw. The people would not like 
it? Give good food like this to the chil- 
dren, in the nurseries and schools, and 
they’d learn to like it quick enough. A 





their fine zeal, patience, and perseverance, 
the other ten were kept from ruining the 
production. That is the highest praise 
that can be given to the chorus. Of the 


| professional musicians who played the 


proper code of city laws and a proper en- | clarinets, the sooner their names are bur- 


forcement of them would clear our streets 
of their flagrant crimes in the sale of un- 
healthy and adulterated food supplies. 

A cooked-food establishment of a cer- 
tain size, with scientific attention, could, 
as i have said, sell its cooked food—nour- 
ishing and delicious—below the cost of 
retail buying. The children could easily 
be taught to like it—and the rest is easy. 
This applies to our own country as well 
as England; to any and every country 
where the human stock is injured by im- 
proper feeding. 

And who is to do it? « 

The women, of course —women who are 
wide-awake to their world duty; women 
who are citizens; women who will vie 
with one another, city by city, to have a 
higher standard of purity in their milk 
supply, their meat supply, the vegetable 
and fruit supply, than any other; women 
who will learn the art, science, business, 
and handicraft of cooking,—one in a hun- 
dred of them,—and apply it to the food 
of the city, including their own especial 
family; women who as citizens will help to 
make proper laws as to the care of human 


life and its essential processes, and help | 


to enforce them; women who will wake 
up and come out of their ancestral seclu- 
sion, see what ails the world, and take 
hold and help. 

We need women like that, and we are 
gradually getting them; but they need to 
hurry, for these great needless, wasteful 
evils go on and on, and the children sick- 
en and die by thousands, the people by 
hundreds, and those left are hopelessly 
inferior because we have not this body of 
large minded, free, intelligent, active, in 
dependent citizen women. We have, in- 
stead, our immense body of good, pious, 
dutiful, domestic, smally-loving, kitchen- 
minded women, who mean so well and do 
so little. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 











HEATING WATER BY SUN POWER. 





Those who hope to see housework still 
further lightened by labor-saving inven- 
tions will be glad to know that at Los 
Angeles the heat of the sun has been used 
to create power and to heat water for do- 
mestic purposes. Atan ostrich farm near 
the city a solar motor is in operation every 
sunny day, or about 300 days in a year, It 
pumps 1,400 gallons in a minute, Solar 
heaters are placed on the roofs of houses 
and connected with water pipes. One 
heater will supply water for domestic pur- 
poses for an ordinary family. . 
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THE AJAX UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
BERKELEY, CAL., OcT, 22, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

When an invitation came to Miss Mabel 
H. Barrows to give the Ajax of Sophocles 
in the open-air Greek theatre of the Uni- 
versity of California, she accepted with 
alacrity. The Greek theatre which she 
had seen in England was so exquisite in 
design and so admirably adapted to its 
purpose that it seemed worth while to 
cross a continent to give an old Greek 
tragedy in such a place 

The first disappointment that met her 
on her arrival on the far-away Pacific coast 
was the theatre itself. It is fine in its 





setting, in a cup among the hills, with | 


shadowy eucalyptus trees encircling it. 
The seating capacity is six thousand, and 
the arrangement of the rising tiers of con- 
crete benches is good. But a high stage, 
six or seven feet above the orchestra, with 
no steps connecting the two, made it im- 
possible to do justice to a Greek tragedy, 
either in the orchestra or on the stage, 
This trouble was finally met by the con- 
struction of a temporary flight of steps 
which the chorus used in the Ajax. 

The next hindrance was the rain. In 
spite of the assurance that no rain would 
interrupt the work before the middle of 
October, there were showers in August 
and a week of tremendous down-pours in 
September, and five or six days of rain 
early in October. These were unprece- 
dented, but all the same they hindered re- 
hearsals, as the theatre boasts uo sign of 
dressing or retiring rooms, and when it 
rains a hall outside the grounds, nearly a 
mile away, has to be hired for rehearsals. 
This enforced long, weary walks and ex- 
posure to cold and rain, which made more 
than one victim. 

After the réles had been assigned and 
the lines learned, two of the main speak- 
ing parts dropped out, leaving the work 
of training to be duplicated, with entirely 
new men. The men taking the principal 
parts and Athena were serious from start 
to finish, and acquitted themselves with 
great honor. Of the fifteen in the chorus, 
about five took the giving of a Greek 
tragedy as a sober piece of business, and 
learned their music and lines. Owing to 


ied in oblivion the better. The theatre 
boasts no altar, though one can hardly 

think of a Greek theatre without one. 

The University declined to provide one, 

so @ generous friend bought the lumber, 
| Professor Emerson furnished an excellent 
design, and two or three able and willing 
men took hold and built, painted, and 
| decorated this pretty altar, intending to 
| give it to the Greek department as a per- 
| mavent part of the theatre belongings. It 
| was rather indicative of the lack of serious 
appreciation of the giving of Greek plays 
to hear that the carefully planned altar 
was at once appropriated by the students 
for a voting desk! 

Before the play there was a procession 
of men, women, youths, and children in 
Greek dress, bearing fruits, flowers, olive 
| branches, and other offerings. A tall and 
| handsome priest performed various rites 
| before the altar, there were dances around 
it, and the Hymn to Apollo was sung. 
Then these groups seated themselves on 
| divans, cushions, and rugs on the low 

seats surrounding the orchestra, making 
| an Athenian audience who bad come to 
/ witness the play. The effect of these 
| groups, with all the dainty coloring, was 
charming. Then came the play itself, 
which, in spite of everything, was very 
— The sorest obstacle to its success 











could not be overcome. Miss Barrows, 
who was to have played Tecmessa, the 
wife of Ajax, was very ill with congestion 
| of the lungs and bronchitis, Though un- 
able to utter a Joud word, she kept the 
| play in hand by her faithful adjutants till 
the last moment; but another took the 
part of Tecmessa. No woman could be 
| found to do it at short notice, so the old 

Greek fashion was preserved, and a man 
| was put in to fill the vacancy. He was 
| not equal to learning tbe 75 lines, to which 
| the part was cut to suit him, in the six 
days of preparation, so he read them from 
the book! 

That the whole experience was not a 
dreary desert was owing to the unfailing 
courage and cheer of Prof. Edward Bull 
Clapp, head of the department of Greek, 
who was the embodiment of courtesy and 
optimism, and to the chivalry and loyalty 
of the students who took the chief parts, 
and who were determined that success 
and not failure should follow their en- 
deavors, 

The newspapers were enterprising, and 
gave much space to the play, both before 
and after the performance, and the people 
came in large numbers to see the tragedy, 
and were generous in appreciation. If 
the Greek play can be on the whole count 
ed a success, it was against great odds. 

=. ¥. & 
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HOW TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP. 


Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller, during 
whose presidency of seven years the I. 
E. Club of Geneva has steadily grown, 
spoke at the recent New York State Suf- 
frage Assogiation on ‘Best Methods of 
Increasing Membership.’’ She said in 
part: 


What has been the chief factor in bring- 
ing about the satisfactory gain from year 
to year, which has increased our member- 
ship from 50 in 1897 to over 260 at pres- 
ent? So far as my individual experience 
and observation go, the answer can be 
stated in one word—confidence. 

' Even before our club existed, I had a 
conversation with Mr. S. H. Ver Planck, 
who had consented to preside at the 
meeting called for the organization of a 
club, in which he waned me to be pre- 
pared for failure of one kind or another. 

‘How many people do you know in 
this town besides yourself who care any- 
thing about woman suffrage?’”’ he asked. 

‘*Well,’’ I answered, ‘“‘you do, and there 
is my mother, and Mr. O. J. C. Rose and 
Mr. Charles Hemiup and Professor Nash,”’ 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘and you can count us 
on the fingers of one hand. Do you 
know any one else?’’ 

And I said, ‘‘No, but I know there are 
hundreds of sensible people in this town 
who must believe in this sensible thing, 
and I have confidence that if an opportu- 
nity is given them to show their interest, 
they will come together and help.’’ 

I had confidence in the unknown quan- 
tity, the people of Geneva, and they justi- 
fied and increased it on that occasion, 
when fifty men and women signed the 
constitution. Since then they have in- 
spired and re-inspired me by their quick 
and hearty response to my ever-increasing 
confidence in them. 

There are as many ways of gaining new 
members as there are states of mind to be 
dealt with, but an essential requisite for 
success in every case is confidence. I re- 
member that Spenser says, ‘Be bold, but 
not too bold’; yet in the work before us 
I should say that it is impossible to be 











 _ 
too confident. Consider the true mean. 
ing of the word. Con—with; fidere—to 
trust, or to have faith. Faith, first, ig 
the absolute rightness of the cause we are 
furthering, and then trust inv the intejjj. 
gence of whomsoever you may be inviting 
to join the work to see his or her respon. 
sibility in connection with this endeavor 
to place women in their right relation to 
the State. 

Beside confidence, the successful win. 
ner of members must possess and make 
constant use of tact—tact in the best 
meaning of the word, which I take to be 
perception and common sense. The (ep. 
tury Dictionary defines it as the “ability 
to do or say what is best for the intended 
effect.’ 

Always maintain the attitude of sympa. 
thy. Find the point of agreement. Cop. 
nect yourself with the mental condition 
of the would-be or would-not-be member, 
Be ready to answer questions. Be ready 
also to say ‘I do not know,” when that ig 
the case; but be sure and steadfast ip 
your statement of facts, and of what you 
believe to be true on the subject. Be 
also a questioner, and find out what ob. 
stacle, if any, exists in the mind of the 
person you converse with. In nine cases 
out of ten, I have found there is nothing 
more tangible than ‘Oh, I have never 
given the matter any serious considera. 
tion,” or “It does not seem as if women 
were made to take part in public affairs,” 
I often hear, ‘‘My home duties are al] | 
can attend to;’’ but I generally find that 
every home runs over, a little at least, 
into other homes on card-party nights or 
on the occasion of an oyster supper. Then 
there are evenings at the opera house, 
and, a8 a matter of course, once a year 
the circus. All who are fully alive are 
busy all the time. Even in the poet's 
‘vacant or pensive mood,” he admits the 
joyous picturing in which he finds ‘the 
bliss of solitude,’’ and that is his business, 
So let each of us think well and choose 
wisely, that the business we are about 
may be bettered to that which is most 
worth while, Put this before the person 
who has no time for suffrage work; and 
let those who have no time, but have dol- 
lars, give dollars. As Emerson says, “It 
is very inconvenient for some of us’’; and 
when that is the case, let the stress of our 
endeavor be placed on obtaining the name 
as an enrolled suffragist. 

Some people join a club because others 
whom they respect or admire have done 
80; others, because they enjoy the pleas- 
ant association; others, because they ap- 
preciate fine speakers. A few join because 
they realize we are striving for a great 
idea, and they feel the joy of working to- 
gether to make it an actual thing. These 
are the life of a club; but all are valuable 
as members of its organized body. I be- 
lieve we should make the path to mem- 
bership as broad and easy as possible. As 
a matter of course, include men as well as 
women, 

Encourage any and every sympathizer 
to join your club, no matter if he or she 
live elsewhere, The Geneva Club has 
members, and sends postal notices of its 
meetings to them, at San Francisco, St. 
Paul, Boston, Baltimore, and Jerusalem. 

We offer three opportunities to those 
who would be associated with us: (1) the 
regular membership; (2) the associate 
membership; (3) the enrolled suffragists’ 
cards. The associate member is the per- 
son who looks with sufficient favor on 
our efforts to encourage us to carry on 
the lectures to the extent of a fee of fifty 
centsa year. He or she is generally not 
in favor of all women being allowed to 
vote; at least, not now; but is in favor of 
the discussion of the subject. The asso- 
ciate member usually becomes a regulat 
member after listening to a few stirring 
addresses. 

I know it is considered important to in 
vite those who attend our meetings to 
join the club then and there, and as% 
matter of hospitality it is no doubt essen 
tial; but my personal experience has beet 
that the appeal to the individual, in 4 
moment of quietness and freedom from 
observation, ‘‘with none to molest of 
make afraid,’’ is far more effectual. It is 
true that this personal, individual method 
takes strength as well as time; but you 
know Emerson says, ‘‘Give me health and 
a day, and I will make the pomp of em 
perors ridiculous.’’ In applying this to 
our question, allow me to paraphrase: 
Give us health and a day, and we will 
make political equality a fact. Let each 
member of every P. E, Club devote health 
and a day each year to obtaining neW 
members, and the problem is solved. 
How little it seems for us to do! How 
great would be the result! 
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MEMORIAL TO FATHER SCULLY. 

The friends of equal rights for womet 
will rejoice in the news that a bronze 
statue is to be erected to the late Father 
Scully in Cambridge, Mass. At the recent 
meeting held to promote the project 
Protestants as well as Catholics attended 
in great numbers, and with the Catholi¢ 
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priests 00 the platform were ministers 
from all the Protestant churches of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Dr. David N. Beach and 
Rev. Dr. Alexander M’Kenzie had trav- 
elled all the way from Iowa to be present. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 





Tue IDEAL MorHER. Meditations on the 
Character and Crown of the God-fearing 
Mother. By B. Gwernydd Newton. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1904. Price, $1.75 net. 


The purpose of this handsome volume 
js tu express the affection and reverence 
jnspirea by a noble woman whose mater- 
pal sympathy attracted and held the re- 
gard of young and old, 

“fome is where mother is. Father 
puilds the house, but mother makes the 
home. The house is made with hands, 
put the home grows out «f the mothers 
heart. The difference between one home 
and another is mainly a difference be 
tween mothers. The home is the Holy of 
Holies with the veil rent asunder; a 
mother’s heart is the ark of the covenant 
and her face the Shekinah. If this vision 
of the beauty of God leads us not to wor- 
ship, then we would not adore in 
Heavep.”’ 

The above passage is fairly representa- 
tive of the entire book, It is a rhapsody 
throughout. Sincere; doubtless, and in- 
spired by the memory of one loved and 
lost, the pages are full of tender thoughts 
and fond recollections. 

“Sometimes when I have risen in the 
street-car and offered my place to some 
one who appeared more weary than I, 
though my hearing is not the best, Il have 
heard the echo of my mother’s voice in 
my fellow traveller’s ‘Thank you. 

“I never attend a funeral without think 
ing of my mother, and though I never 
left her in the grave, I invariably meet 
her risen at the tomb, and we return 
home together.’’ H. B. B. 


Tur INSTRUMENT TUNED. By Rosa Birch 
Hitt. New York: Broadway Publish- 
ing Company. 1904, 


This book is written from the author’s 
own unique experience, for the benefit of 
ali who seek relief from abnormal condi- 
tions either of mind or body. It teaches 
the gospel of self-control, of deep breath- 
ing and physical exefcise, combined with 
mental concentration upon cheerful 
themes and lofty aspirations. In large 
measure health is happiness, and it is 
equally true that in large measure happi- 
nessis health. Emerson says: ‘*The pow- 
er which resides in man is new in nature; 
none but he knows what he can do, nor 
does he know until he hastried.’’ In suc- 
cessive chapters our author prescribes 
remedies for extravagant emotions and 
night fears, and for insomnia, 1» six les- 
sous she urges “the quiet hour,’’ tells 
how to sleep, prescribes relaxation for 
pain, suggests help for the respiratory 
system by breathing exercises, morning, 
noon, and night; explains the value of 
“internal massage,’’ and enumerates sup- 
plemental exercises. ‘Harmony is the 
law of nature,’’ and this volume gives 
simple rules and wise suggestions for re- 
storing and preserving harmony, Its 
perusal will be of great value both to in- 
valids and to those who enjoy the price- 
less boon of health and wish to preserve 
it. H. B. B. 


THE NEw WomANHOoop. Py Winnifred 
Harper Cooley. New York: Broadway 
Publishing Co. » 1904, 


The daughter of Ida Husted Harper 
dedicates this treatise on ‘*The New Wo- 
man’’ to her mother, whom she regards 
as ‘the most maternal of women,” and to 
her husband, who is her ‘inspiration, sym- 
pathizer and comforter,” and who ‘‘be- 
lieves in the highest opportunities for 
women as the only salvation of the race.”’ 
The topics are the bachelor maidens, co- 
education and democracy woman’s place 
in the world’s work, the new domesticity, 
the first cause of divorce, the problem of 
human propagation, the future of the 
woman’s club, women in trades and pro- 
fessions, in civil office and as citizens. It 
isa thoughtful, hopeful, inspiring discus- 
sion of ‘the eternal feminine,’’ a topic 
ever new and interesting. H. B. B. 


Mary’s GARDEN AND How IT GrREw. 
By Frances Duncan. Illustrated by L. 
W. Zeigler. New York: The Century 
Co. 1904. Price, $1.25. 


Little Mary was fortunate in having for 
er neighbor Herr Trommel, a horticul- 
turist, retired florist, and whole-souled 
friend and companion. In the guise of a 
Story, this book is a practical instructor 
in gardening, but is made so attractive by 
the human interest and lively comment 
that the pill of information is sugar coat- 
We can imagine this book read by a 
group of young girls with delight, and re- 
sulting in as many flower-gardens suc- 
cessfully laid ont and tended by each of 
the readers. The art of conveying valu- 
able information by combining it with an 
appeal to the imagination is a peculiar 
gift of women, and is one cause of their 
Preéminent value and success as teachers. 
This book would be an excellent Christ- 

Mas present for young persons, 

H.B.R.. 


Jzewri’s Story Boox. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. With illustrations. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1904, Price, $1.50. 


Last season Mrs. Burnham enlisted at- 
tention and interest by the character of a 
Yinsome little girl named Jewel, who 
Preached and practised Christian Science 
280 charming a fashion that people for- 
80t to criticise the theory in their sympathy 


with its lovely little advocate. This new 
volume is a sequel for younger readers, It 
‘has all the fascination and cheerfulness 
which characterize this charming writer. 
It is dedicated “to the children who 
love Jewel.’’ The eighteen short stories 
are lively, dramatic, and conversational, 
They are all connected, like beads on one 
string, and Jewel is the string. When the 
last story was told, ‘‘the story-teller ceased. 
Jewel jumped up from her hassock and 
clapped her hands. Then she ran to Mr, 
Everingham and climbed into his Jap. It 
was sv dark now on the veranda that she 
could scarcely see his face. But he put 
his arms around her and gathered her to 
her cus'omary resting-place on his shoul. 
der. ‘Wasn’t that lovely, grandpa? Did 
you think your story was going to end 
that way?’ He stroked her flaxen hair 
in silence for a few seconds before reply- 
ing; then he answered, rather huskily, 
‘I hoped it would, Jewel.’ ”’ H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Chicago is to provide a gymnasium for 
every school building of twenty rooms. 


The fear of au approaching famine in 
India has been relieved by a copious fall 
of rain. 


In New York City 100,000 children, 
nearly one-fifth of the entire school pupu- 
lation, are studying only half-time, be- 
cause there is no room for them in the 
schoolhouses. 


1 have always thought that all men 
should be free, but if any should be 
slaves, it should be, first, those who de- 
sire it for themselves, and, secondly, 
those who desire it for others.—Abrahkam 
Lincoln. 


It is idle to talk of men being crowded 
out of their employments by women. 
They may be crowded out of some, but 
upon examination it will generally be 
found that the work, whatever it is, in 
which women predominate is better suit- 
ed to them than it is to men.—St. Louis 
Christian Advocate. 


Frances Willard’s 65th birthday was ob- 
served in Chicago by a noon meeting in 
the Woman’s Temple. Flowers sent from 
many States and from Canada were piled 
high on the platform, Tributes to Miss 
Willard were uttered by Jane Addams and 
Dr. Howard O. Taylor. The next day the 
flowers received were laid on Miss Wil- 
lard’s grave in Rosehill Cemetery. 


The Philadelphia Press records the 
death of a New Jersey rural mail carrier, 
who was a woman of hervic determina- 
tion. Many years ago she became para 
lyzed, and was unable to stand alone, 
Every day she was wheeled to her wagon 
and lifted in. Her mail route covered 29 
miles. She has performed her duties in 
all weathers. Her death followed an op- 
eration in a Philadelphia hospital. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN 


A FRIEND OF THE DOGS. 


There is a gentleman in the Lone Star 
State by the name of Capt. M. B. Lloyd, 
and he has endeared himself forever to 
the hearts of the children of Fort Worth 
by saving the lives of their pet dogs, that 
had been condemned to death because 
they were not tagged. 

An ordinance of Fort Worth requires 
thata tax of $1 a head shall be paid on all 
dogs, and that each animal shal) wear a 
tag showing that the tax has been paid. 
Untagged dogs are taken to the dog pound, 
where they are kept 48 hours, and if the 
tax is not paid they are killed. Many 
poor people were unable to pay the tax on 
their dogs, and when the dog-catching 
season opened not long ago, the dog- 
catchers reaped arich harvest of untagged 
dogs, 

Capt. Lloyd learned that the pound was 
filled with dogs condemned todeath. He 
went to the city collector’s office and in- 
quired how many dogs were in the pound. 
The collector called in the dog-catcher 
and repeated the question. ‘There are 
seventy-one,’’ replied that official. ‘I'll 
pay the tax on them,’’ Capt. Lloyd 
said; and he made good his word by reach- 
ing down into his pocket and handing out 
$71. He received seventy-one metal tags, 
and he then purchased a pretty collar for 
each dog. He had public announcement 
made thatall the dogs in the pound would 
be tagged and released at a certain hour 
of the next day, and that their owners 
should be on hand to claim them. 

This was joyful news to many boys. 
Capt. Lloyd also announced that he would 
pay the tax on all other unlicensed dogs 
in the city. The streets in the vicinity of 
the pound were thronged with children 
when Capt. Lloyd put in an appearance at 
the appointed hour. The tags and col- 
lars were placed on the dogs in the pound, 
and many more were purchased for the 
untagged dogs which youngsters had 
brought to the place. 

This gallant captain has already spent 
several hundred dollars in saving the lives 


many achild. There are worse ways of 
spending money than this.—Chicago Ad- 
vance. 





HUMORODS. 


The manufacturer of obesity remedies 
lives on the fat of the land.— Philadelphia 
Record. 


Medical Professor—What is the most 
advanced stage of kleptomania? 
Student —High finance.— Town Topics. 


“Is she Jacking in tact as a hostess?”’ 
“Ig she lacking in tact? She’s the kind 
that would ask Bishop Potter to take Car- 
rie Nation in to dinner.’’— Life. 


Wagger—They say that old Couponness, 
the banker, has untold wealth. 

Gagger—Yes, that’s what the tax-col- 
lector suspects.— Town Topics. 


“Shall I get off this end of the car?’’ 
asked a lady of the conductor, ‘Suit 
yourself, ma’am,”’ he replied. ‘Both 
ends stop.”’ 


Judge—Did I understand you to say 
that the parties used high words? 

Witness — Their voices were pitched 
rather high, but the words they used were 
extremely low.—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


‘Mamma, is Kuropatkin an angel?’ 
asked a Platte City little girl. ‘*No, child; 
why do you ask?” said the mother. ‘“Be- 
cause this paper says Kuropatkin’s right 
wing is demolished. Is Kuropatkin a 
bird, then?’’—Argus. 


Prof. —— heard of an old woman with 
epilepsy who had lived to 79. Curious to 
know the details of so unusual a case, he 
interviewed the widower. After inquir- 
ing about different symptoms, he asked: 

‘Did she grind ber teeth muchat night?” 

The old man considered for a moment 
and then replied: 

‘Wal’, I dunno as she wore 
night.’’—Lippincott’s. 
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A small boy, who had been forbidden 
to go in swimming too often, returned 
home one day with unmistakable signs 
that he had been in the water. When his 
mother remonstrated, be replied, “Yes, I 
know, mother, I did wrong, but I was 
tempted.”’ ‘*But how did you happen to 
have your bathing suit with you?” ‘Well, 
I took it along, thinking I might be 
tem pted.’’—Congregationalist. 





“Give me the 


Remington” 


says the experienced buyer 


Remington 
Typewriter Co, 


327 Broadway, 
New York. 





Boston Salesrooms: 
$1 Franklin Street. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 
Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 
Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 








THE HomME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 








of canine pets, and has brought joy to | 














28 Oliver Street, Boston. 








MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at 117 Apple- 
ton St., Arlington, Mass. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘*Mrs, 
Susan S. Fessenden is a woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at ber 
best when on the platform. Sbe hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in avy hall, and perfect enunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most logical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.”’ 


Rev, George C, Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, said: 
**l regard an audience tortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs. Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of ber thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She is a 
noble defender of a noble cause. 1 always 
hear her with profit and delight.” 


Rev. I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘‘Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest speak- 
ers am sng the gifted women of this coun- 
try. To great vigor of understanding and 
remarkable power of logical statement, 
she adds rare persuasiveness of utterauce; 
and with the charm of ready and facile 
speech unites a noble and matronly dig- 
nity worthy of her high position and the 
great cause which she represents. Having 
listened to her on several occasions, great 
ly varied in type and demanding much 
versatility and adaptation, I must accord 
her in each and every instance the praise 
due to distinguished success. Combining 
with these gifts a correspondingly elevated 
personal character, | am honored in com- 
mending herasa highly endowed represen- 
tative of the great causes which she 
pleads.”’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘*Mrs. Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform. She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculice and fem- 
inine auditors in any assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order,”’ 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me as a 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker, 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs. Fes- 
enden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 


should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State,”’ 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘I 


heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden’s abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence,”’ 
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WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 
are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 for 20c.; postpaid. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Yours in love and service, Six Lirt.Le Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social! 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


P= blished Quarterly by the American Purit 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 








Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other svurce.” 





Bornp VotumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or expresa 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Atice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 

JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
mences Oct. 1, 1904, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
Principal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904 Prepares for all colleges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














55th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue, 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


iT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription.of tifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater poe of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled, 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clabs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-vitalized. 





Re-organized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman cap 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons w 
French and in painting given on yer moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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SUBSORIPTION: 
First Year on trial - - - - $1.50 
Six months - - - - - 1.25 
Single copies - : - - 0) 
Three months on trial - - - 5 
Club rate - : ° - 1.50 
Single perAnnum - - ° 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WOMAN'S JOUBNAL. 
Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the oftice of the Woman's JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.'s money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 
) &. Morrison, Business Manager Adv. Dep't. 





Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
© yatinue to send it until payment is made, and 
cvllect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2 Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE WOMEN’S POISON HABIT. 

At the Twentieth Century Club lunch 
last Saturday, Mr. Edward Atkinson 
called at'ention to the frauds perpetrated 
by the makers and venders of so-called 
‘patent medicines’? and adulterated 
liquors. At his suggestion a resolution 
was adopted asking the executive com 
mittee of the club to consider the propri- 
ety of petitioning the Legislature to en- 
force publicity by requiring that the con- 
tents of these preparations shall be plain- 
ly printed on every package. 

Both menand women have poison hab 
its. In thecase of men it consists mostly 
in the use of stupifying beer and madden 
ivg alcohol, colored, flavored and sold as 
whiskey, gin, or brandy. These adulter 
ated liquors are retailed in showy s8a- 
loons, brilliantly lighted, comfortably 
warmed and made attractive by games 
and food. In these social centres men 
treat each other to drinks that sap vital- 
ity, engender pauperism, and often lead 
to murder and suicide. 

But women have a poison habit even 
more dangerous and deadly, It consists 
in the use of patent medicines, tonics, and 
sedatives. ‘Soothing syrups’’ for infants 
send thousands of babies to the sleep that 
has no wakening. ‘Extracts of hops” 
contain no hops. ‘Celery compounds”’ have 
no celery, but lotsof opium, ‘Vegetable 
preparations’ are composed of deadly 
minerals. Alcoholic mixtures are certified 
to contain no alcohol. Jamaica ginger, 
hot with capsicum and noxious drugs, 
destroys nerves and ruins digestion. 
Undera thousand specious rames, in ten 
thousand “‘respectable”’ drug stores, wom- 
en who shrink with horror from a saloon, 
imbibe ‘‘medicines’”’ far more deadly than 
‘“drinks,’’ at prices ten times more exor- 
bitant, and wreck their health and ruin 
their homes without knowing what they 
are doing. Even some earnest workers in 
women’s societies destroy their nervous 
systems by opiates and stimulants more 
deadly than the drams they deprecate, 
although the officers of the W. C. T. U. 
have been waging war for years against 
their use. 

Scientific chemists affirm that nine- 
tenths of what is sold as whiskey, gin, and 
brandy is alcohol colored, flavored and 
diluted. Even wood-alcohol, a virulent 
poison, being cheap, is sometimes surrep- 
titiously added. 

It is said that lately in New York and 
where outcasts of both 
sexes congregate, saloon-keepers have 
sometimes supplied their victims with 
money to take out life insurance, getting 
the policies assigned to them as security 
for liquor sold oncredit. A dose of wood- 
alcohw! is then administered, death en- 
sues, and the iife insurance policy settles 
at once the debt and the debtor. 

Whether or not such frightful stories 
have any bavis in fact, certain it is that 
strenuous efforts should be made for the 
prosecution of the makers and vendors of 
adulterated liquors, and for the require- 
ment that every medicinal compound 
shall have printed upon each package the 
exact ingredients, and the proportion of 
each. Then, if the people with their eyes 
open see fit to buy and swallow, they will 
have no one but themselves to blame. 
Such a law is rigidly enforced in France 
and Germany; why may it not be enacted 
and enforced in America? Are the peo- 
ple less intelligent than the rulers of the 
old world? Are they more indifferent to 
the health and sanity of the community? 
We do not believe it. H. B. B. 


Chicago slums, 


——-_ 


OPPOSED TO STATEHOOD CLAUSE. 

A leading Denver daily quotes the para- 
graph of the proposed Statehood bill to 
which women object, and says: ‘The best 
way to defeat this section is to elect only 
members of Congress who are opposed to 
it.’ It proudly adds that the nominees 


of its party ‘have stated absolutely that 
they will oppose this section, and speak, 
against it on the floor of the House. They 
are men who do not pillory their women 
constituents between convicts and luna- 
tics. Their frank and manly stand enti- 
tles them to the vote of every self-respect- 
ing woman voter in their respective dis- 
tricts, and in the State.” 

What a difference there is between the 
consideration accorded to women in the 
States where they have votes and in those 
where they have none! In the four equal 
suffrage States, probably almost all the 
nominees for Congress, upon whatever 
ticket, would readily pledge themselves to 
speak and vote against this discreditable 
section in the pending bill. In the other 
States, so far as we have seen, the atti 
tude of candidates on this subject has not 
been considered worth putting upon rec- 
ord, by either their friends or their ene 
mies. A. 8. B. 
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JOHN MORLEY COMING. 





Another distinguished Englishman is 
soon to visit America, the Hon. John 
Morley, author, statesman, editor and ex- 
minister. Mr. Morley bas lately become 
a convert to woman suffrage. While he 
is here, the friends of equal rights ought 
to get him to tell the reasons that have 
led him to this conclusion. 
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SHOULD WOMEN TEACHERS HAVE EQUAL 
PAY? 


The New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at its meeting last week, 
bad on the program two papers on ‘‘The 
Equalization of Salaries of Public School 
Teachers.’’ Miss Alida S. Williams, prin- 
cipal of public school No. 33, was to speak 
in favor of giving women teachers equal 
pay for equal work, and Dr. B. Crowson, 
principal of public school No. 125, was to 
speak against it. Miss Williams was un- 
able to be present, so Dr. Crowson had 
the field to himself. He made his audi- 
ence so indignant, however, that almost 
all the women there seemed to wish to 
get up and speak on the other side, 

His main arguments, as reported, were: 
That women are physically inferior to 
men; that they are mentally inferior to 
men; that they are more apt to take up 
teaching as a temporary thing and resign 
in order to marry; and that a woman 
teacher generally spends her salary on 
herself, while a-man supports a family 
out of his; hence that $1,000 to be spent 
on one person is as liberal pay as $3,000 
or $4,000 which has to be divided among 
half a dozen. 

Women are inferior to men in muscular 
strength, but successful teaching does not 
depend on muscle. To prove that women 
are mentally inferior to men, Mr. Crow- 
son said, ‘In every line you find a man at 
the head.”’ In some lines we do, but it is 
not proved that we do in teaching. No 
woman has yet been as good a playwright 
as Shakspere or as great an inventor as 
Edison, and this would be a good reason 
why no woman should be paid as much as 
Sbakspere for play-writing or as much as 
Edison for inventing. It is not yet proved 
that the ablest man would make a better 
teacher of children than the ablest wo- 
man; but, granting this for the sake of 
argument, it would only prove that that 
particular man, if he could be induced to 
teach in the public schools, ought to be 
paid more for it than any woman, Shak. 
spere’s preéminent ability does not prove 
that every male scribbler ought to be paid 
more than Sarah Orne Jewett; still less 
does it prove that a third-rate man ought 
to be paid more for teaching than a first- 
rate woman. 

With rare exceptions, men of first-class 
ability do not care to teach in the public 
scbools; they prefer other vocations. But 
theyre is no other profession that attracts 
so many able women. One of the most 
intelligent and experienced teachers in 
the Boston public schools said to me the 
other day, “I have never had a bright boy 
in any of my clas<es tell me that he meant 
to beateacher. But the majority of my 
bright girls tell me so0."’ The practical 
question in the public schools to-day is, 
Ought second, third, and fourth rate men 
to be paid more for teaching than first- 
rate women? And ought all the highest 
positions to be reserved for them to the 
exclusion of such women? And the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth-rate men are keen- 
ly anxious to keep the women teachers 
down, and to debar them from every 
chance of promotion to the better-paid 
places, for fear, if they once get a footing 
there, they may supersede the men in the 
higher educational position as they have 
already done in the lower ones. 

Theoretically, we probably all believe 
that it is best for children to come under 
the influence of both men and women as 
instructors. But practically, we have to 
remember that (with rare exceptions) men 
of large calibre cannot be had for public 
school teaching, while women of large 
calibre can. And it is more important 








that the children shouid have first-rate 





| teachers than that they should have teach- 


ers of both sexes. 

Mr. Crowson’s third proposition is true, 
so far as it goes. Buta much larger num- 
ber of women than of men make teaching 
their life work; and a young man is not 
paid less if be has avowedly taken up 
teaching as a temporary thiog, in order to 
earn money to enter the medical or law 
school, 

The answer to Mr. Crowson’s final 
reason is two-fold: (1) It has been found 
on investigation that a large majority of 
women teachers are supporting others be- 
sides themselves. (2) Salary is graduated 
according to the supposed value of the 
work done, not according to the number 
of persons dependent on the worker. A 
married man is paid no more than a 
bachelor, and a bachelor is paid balf as 
much again as a widow with children, 

It is refreshing to see how all these 
flimsy sophistries are blown away by a 
breeze of common sense and equity, 
when women have the ballot. While io 
our Eastern cities male teachers are advo- 
cating large pay for themselves and small 
pay for women, in Wyoming and Utah 
the law expressly provides that women 
teachers shall bave equal pay for equal 
work, 

Mr. Crowson made some converts to 
equal suffrage among the clubwomen by 
his address, it is said. The logic of facts 
is rapidly making more, among the teach- 


ers. A. 8. B. 
7S 


FINE WINDOW FOR RADCLIFFE. 

The stained glass windows which was 
Mrs. Henry Whitman’s last work, and 
which is now at the St. Louis Exposition, 
has been bought by her friends and will 
be placed, with appropriate setting and 
inscription, in one of the new buildings of 
Radcliffe College. The window is not 
large, but it is of great beauty, and its 
three panels indicate, in a general way, 
hope aud progress along ideal lines. Rad- 
cliffe is fortunate in the presentation of 
this memorial, and such a window is a fit- 
ting monument to her who was so long 
and so lovingly a factor in the college’s 
development. 


—--_ 


REGISTER, REGISTER! 

Registration for Boston women will 
open Nov. 9, and close Nov. 23. There is 
this year even more urgent need than 
usual for a large vote of women in the in- 
terest of the school children. Let every 
woman register. The opportunity is 
open either at the ward rooms in the dif- 
ferent wards in the evening, or at the Old 
Court Heuse in rear of City Hall during 
the daytime. 

_ —_—--_ 
FAIR IN AID OF BLIND WOMEN. 

So much interest has been aroused of 
late in behalf of the adult blind that the 
announcement of this fair comes at a very 
opportune time, It will be beld at the 
girls’ department of the Perkins Institu 
tion and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, in this city, by the Alumnz Asso- 
ciation, on Nov, 10, the anniversary of the 
birthday of Dr. Samuei Gridley Howe. 

While others have been considering 
what could be done in behalf of persons 
losing their sight after reaching years of 
maturity, these young women have been 
at work quietly building up a business, 
which has grown to such proportions that 
they cannot longer attend to it alone. 
They have, in a word, established what is 
virtually a blind women’s exchange, with 
a list of seventy consignors, the sales 
amounting last year to more than $1,400. 
All this has not been done in a moment, 
as may well be imagined. The alumnaz 
association of the Perkins Institution gave 
much careful consideration, from the time 
of its foundation, to the question of em- 
ployment for blind women. 

The most capable ones succeed as teach- 
ers of music and other branches of study, 
as masseuses, or in other callings. Some, 
however, have not the friends necessary, 
in many cases, for the starting of an inde- 
pendent enterprise; others lack the talent 
for affairs, or some important qualifica- 
tion. Even those who have been trained 
in a specialty are often obliged to wait a 
long time before obtaining the occupation 
they desire. Hence the establishment of 
some home-industries seemed the only 
way of “helping them to help them- 
selves.”’ 

Having arrived at this conclusion, the 
Association began in 1894 the experiment 
of opening a market for the sale of such 
useful and fancy articles as these women 
could make at home. With the consent 
of Mr, Anagnos, the goods were placed in 
the salesroom of the institution on Avon 
Place (now removed to 383 Boylston St.) 
The nine consignors gradually increased 
to 25, the sales for the first year amount- 
ing to less than $100. The work grew, 
however, and in 1902 it was made a 
branch of the. regular business of the 
store, at the request of the Alumnz. The 
sewing is now paid for when it is accept- 


ed, and staple household articles take the 
place of undesirable fancy things. Only 
a nominal percentage, if any, is charged 
for selling these goods, hence the store 
receives no profit from them. 

Graduates of the Perkins Institution 
are among the consignors; but there are 
a number of women who have lost their 
sight too late in life to attend school in 
the regular way, and who have received 
instruction in their own homes from the 
teachers (themselves blind) sent out by 
the State of Massachusetts. 

Sad stories have come to light, showing 
the hardships endured by the blind, and 
the importance of an association like that 
of the Alumpex, which aims to keep in 
touch with graduates and others needing 
help and encouragement. Thus a gradu- 
ate of the Perkins Institution who had 
been a teacher resigned her position be- 
cause she thought it her duty to live with 
her mother. The latter was uneducated 
and very poor. The daughter earned a 
precarious living by caning chairs, work- 
ing for persons who apparently took ad- 
vantage of her misfortune to pay her very 
small prices for work which she was too 
conscientious to slight. The girl was 
proud as well as poor, and did not let her 
old friends at the institution know of her 
situation. When they did discover it, she 
and her mother were reduced to living in 
a basement. Friends procured better 
rooms for them, however, when the 
mother became an invalid. The blind 
woman was faithful unto death. She was 
alone with her mother when the end 
came, The demand for cane-work be- 
coming dull, a sewing-machine was lent 
to her, and one of the teachers sent to in- 
struct her. Orders for work give her 
great pleasure, and she particularly en- 
joys sewing on linens of fine grade. Grad- 
ually, too, she has been brought into touch 
with her old friends at the institution, 
thus coming once more into communica- 
tion with educated people. 

When we remember that many of the 
blind are the children of poor and unedu- 
cated persons, and that their stay at the 
Perkins Institution means the opening of 
a new life on a higher plane, we see the 
importance of maintaining them in these 
new relations, and of not allowing them 
to drop back into surroundings pregnant 
with ignorance, misfortune, and misery. 

New life and hope. come also to the 
older women receiving instruction at their 
homes, ‘‘My pupils begin to do their 
work better when I tell them about the 
store,’’ says one of the teachers. The 
daughter of a consignor who lost her sight 
late in life, said: ‘‘My mother is eighty 
years old, but very active—must always 
be doing something. She thinks more of 
five cents that she earns at the store than 
of five dollars that I give her.’’ 

All this quiet but excellent work of the 
graduates has been made possible by the 
helpful advice and coéperation of certain 
practicai and benevolent women who pos- 
sess their sight. Nevertheless, we must 
remember that here we bave a twentieth- 
century miracle—the blind leading the 
blind along the paths of industry and use- 
fulness. 

The Alumnz Association do not think 
of themselves as miracle-workers, but as 
practical business women; they ask the 
help of all fair-minded citizens. The 
business which they have nursed for ten 
years has now grown so large that it is 
necessary to employ a field worker to go 
between the store and the consignors, in 
order to keep the latter informed of new 
patterns, to aid them in selecting mate- 
rials, and to bring their work up to the 
highest possible standard. It is to raise 
the money necessary for this purpose that 
the fair will be held. The pupils of the 
institution have been busily at work dur- 
ing the summer vacation, making articles 
and interesting their friends. The con- 
signors are making up their choicest 
aprons, dusters, and towels, as well as 
fancy things. The Howe Reading Club is 
to have the candy table, and some of the 
girls are very successful candy-makers, 
They have already procured money for 
sugar, and have collected pretiy boxes. 
Another club in school, the Ruby Seal 
Club, is to have the fluwer table. Tables 
for baskets, and for stocks and handker- 
chiefs, are in charge of members of the 
Alumne Association. The I. 8S. M. Soci- 
ety, which existed in the school long ago, 
has rallied its forces to take charge of the 
table for books and office supplies. Mu- 
sic and other entertainment will be fur- 
nished by the girls now in school; and 
they will give a demonstration of their 
regular work, i. e., stitching on machines, 
using typewriters, cutting and making 
garments, etc. 

A more fitting celebration of the birth. 
day of the man who created the institu- 
tion, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, could 
scarcely be imagined. To him, more than 
to any one person, is due the credit of 
lifting the blind of America out of pau- 
perism, and of enabling them to become 
self-respecting, self-supporting, upright 
men and women. The public-spirited 





and benevolent citizens of Boston, who 














have always responded promptly and lib. 
erally to appeals on behalf of the bling 
Will be glad to know of this new opportu. 
nity of assisting them in their efforts to 
gain their own livelihood. 

The Broadway (South Boston) electric 
cars pass the door of the Perkins Institu- 
tion. H, 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 








Mrs. Clara B. Colby on Oct. 29 resumed 
the publication of the Woman's Tribune 
at her new home in Portland, Ore. [t is 
printed in fresh type, and looks very neat, 
It also contains a variety of interesting 
news. It will be issued as a fortnightly, 
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THE “WOMAN’S JOURNAL” AT THE FAIR. 
The WomAn’s JournNAL had a table at 
the United Commercial Travellers’ Fair 
during the closing days. Back of the ta- 
ble stood an easel holding a large framed 
portrait of Mrs. Lucy Stone, decorated 
with evergreen and yellow chrysanthe. 
mums. Many paused before this portrait, 
Old ladies said, “I knew her when she 
was young.’’ One woman exclaimed, “] 
have loved her ever since I first knew her, 
[ love her more and more as the years go 
by!’ Others asked, ‘Is that Queen Vic. 
toria?’’ ® 
The WomAN’s JouRNAL was introduced 
to many intelligent women who had never 
heard of it before. It would seem that 
suffragists are not as diligent as they 
might be in making it and the cause it 
advocates known to their neighbors, 

The thanks of the Woman’s JourRNAL 
are due to Mrs. Marion McBride, who 
generously installed it in a corner of the 
Forestry section, and to Mrs. Ella L 
Breed and Mr. George D, Moulton of the 
Woman’s Department for many courte. 
sies, F. M.A. 





PENNSYLVANIA CLUB WOMEN. 

At the recent meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania women in Lancaster, the chief topic 
throughout was the child, and its protec- 
tion in industry, morals and education, 
The only varying note was that of fores- 
try. The Federation president, Miss Mac- 
Knight, advocated that club women lend 
their efforts toward having the salaries of 
women teachers in the public schools 
made commensurate with their high call- 
ing. She deprecated the fact that the 
Pennsylvania State building at the St. 
Louis Exposition was the only one with. 
out a hostess. Mrs. Wilbur F. Rose, 
Chairman of the Committee on Industrial 
Conditions in Relation to Women and 
Children, reported that in all parts of the 
State, where children under 13 are em- 
ployed, they are employed onthe strength 
of certificates falsely sworn to by parents 
and guardians. Such conditions render 
futile the efforts of truant officers and 
factory inspectors, who are at a loss to 
combat parental perfidy. She paidahigh 
compliment to the efficiency and conscien- 
tiousness of Pennsylvania’s staff of factory 
inspectors, who are eager to bring about 
the best results, and desire the coipera- 
tion of the federated womev. Mrs. Rose 
deplored the employment of children at 
night, and stated that our laws relative to 
child-labor need revision. Mrs. Ellis 
Lewis Campbell reported that at a confer- 
ence in which seven of our State organiza. 
tions were represented, Captain J. C. Dela- 
ney, Chief Factory Inspector, declared his 
purpose to present a child-labor bill from 
his department, which, when drafted, will 
be submitted to the conference and its 
provisions discussed. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the National 
Child Labor Committee, told graphically 
of the conditions under which children 
work, She emphasized the failure to 
register births, and the difficulties in en- 
forcing birth-registration in States having 
a large immigrant population. Colorado, 
which leads all the States in care for chil- 
dren, has the most efficient test for the 
working ability of a child. The Colorado 
law requires that a child must spend 
eight years in the public schools before it 
is permitted to go to work. New York 
requires but five years of school attend- 
ance before the child can engage in indus- 
try. Mrs. Kelley delineated the difficul- 
ties of factory inspectors and the high 
conception of honor and character required 
in the discharge of their duties, and ad- 
vised club women generally to get in 
touch with inspectors. She blamed Penn- 
sylvania law for permitting the immature 
children to labor at night. The Legisla- 
tive Committee’s report showed that it 


.| had devoted itself mainly to formulating 


legislation along the lines of Juvenile 
Courts, sanitation and civil service re 
form. Professor James H. Morgan asked 
the aid of the Federation in securing 
State Schools for Truant and Vagrant 
Children, such schools to be distinct from 
reform schools or penal institutions, and 
the child’s family to be obliged to bear 
part of the child’s expense at the institu- 
tion. The Federation voted to endorse 
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the movement toward establishing these 
schools. 

Among the three-minute club reports, 
that of Miss Jane Campbell, president ot 
the Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Society, 
elicited no little merriment when she re- 
Jated the dense population of certain 
wads in Philadelphia, as shown by ‘ pad- 
ded”’ registry and election returns. Mrs. 
L. L. Blankenburg, president of the Penn. 
sylvania W. S. A., gave a resumé of the 
Beriio Congress. By request she repeated 
her address given at a meeting of the 
Woman’s Club of Columbia. Forestry 
was treated at some length. Mr, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff delivered a striking ad- 
dress on the Relation of Women to Civic 
Affairs. 

[he Res lutions Committee recommend. 
ed that the work for the coming year em- 
brace efforts toward better regulations for 
child labor; continued interest ia the Ju- 
yenile Courts; the disposal and improve- 
meotof truants; and codperation with the 
Forestry Department. This summary em- 
braces essentials that we may achieve for 
the betterment of women and children in 
our State, and, confident of the ability 
and wise leadership of Miss MacKnight, 
let us pledge to her our loyalty and en- 
deavor. IpA PorTER BOYER. 

Columbia, Pa. 


PRESIDENT HARPER ON CO-EDUCATION. 


The position of President Harper on co 
education, as stated in a widely published 
syndicate article written by Frank G,. Car- 
penter, differs somewhat, but not much, 
from that generally attributed to the head 
of the University of Chicago since the sys- 
tem of ‘segregation’? was practically 
forced by him upon that institution, 

Mr. Carpenter asked President Harper, 
“Huw about the coéducational college? 
Is there not now a reaction against the 
education of boys and girls in the same 
college?’’ 

“No. As a fundamental principle of 
social life, coéducation will prove to be a 
permanent factor, Two things, however, 
should be noted. One is that coéducation 
does not always imply co-instruction. It 
does mean equal opportunities and equal 
facilities in the same institution for men 
and women, And, second, that the app:ica- 
tion of this principle will be more or less 
modified by surrounding circumstances, 
It is quite evident, for example, that co- 
education in a college of 100 or 150 stu- 
dents in a small town is something differ- 
ent from coéducation in a city of 1,000,000 
or 2,000,000 inhabitants. Moreover, co 
education in college work is something 
different from coéducation in professional 
and graduate work, The principle itself 
is already established, and every decade 
will see it more generally recognized. Its 
application will in large measure be de- 
termined by the immediate situation of 
the institution concerned,”’ 


—_—- 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN 


The Ohio Federation and the Ohio As- 
sociation of Newspaper Women held their 
respective annual conventions in Spring- 
field recently. About 800 clubwomen at- 
tended the Federation meeting, and the 
program included Domestic Science, For- 
estry, Arts and Crafts, Education, Library 
Work and Club Extension. Mrs, Decker 
attended one meeting, having hurried 
from Illinois for the purpose. 


The Nebraska Federation met at Seward 
lately. Travelling libraries and juvenile 
courts were the two absorbing topics. 
There are many difficulties in the way of 
establishing juvenile courts in Nebraska, 
but the clubwomen are not discouraged, 
The Federation now numbers 127 clubs. 
The most friendly spirit was shown by 
the business men of Seward. The Com- 
mercial Club of the town took all the del- 
egates for a drive, and, far from trusting 
them to ordinary drivers and coachmen, 
they drove the carriages themselves. 
Some of them closed their places of bus- 
iness for two hours in order to devote 
themselves to the clubwomen. The new 
Officers of the Nebraska Faderation are: 
President, Mrs. H. M. Bushnell of Lin- 
coln; vice-president, Mrs, Olive Moore; 
recording secretary, Miss Elizabeth Shel- 
don; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Glen 
T. Babson, Seward; and General Federa- 
tion secretary, Mrs. William Apperson, 
Tecumseh. 


Inspiring and profitable was the quar- 
terly meeting of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Lowell, Oct. 
27. Prof. A. H. Kirkland, assistant ento- 
mologist Massachusetts Gypsy Moth Com- 
mittee, spoke on “Our Shade Trees and 
Their Enemies.’’ Three new clubs were 
presented to the Federation, the South- 

ro’ Woman’s Club of Southboro’, the 
Dorchester Social Club of Dorchester, and 
the Nineteen Hundred Club of Billerica, 
Miss Mary E. McDowell of the Chicago 
University Settlement, spoke on “Our 
Proxies in Industry.’ She said there are 
over 3,000,000 wage-earning women in the 
United States, earning an average wage o 





$5.50 a week. Dr. S. A. Kaopf of New 
York spoke of “Woman's Duty Toward 
the Health of the Nation.’’ He said that 
women can improve the nation’s health 
by healthful dress, healthful food and 
simple life. Let the woman of culture 
and refinement teach ber less fortunate 
sister the arts of cooking and housekeep- 
ing, so that the home of the ordinary 
laborer may be made more attractive, and 
the saloon will cease to be a temptation 
to him. Let the woman of wealth and 
influence help to create better and health- 
ier tenements for the poor, more parks 
avd playgrounds for the children and 
healthful places of amusement for old 
and young. 





Mrs. Decker was present and spoke at 
the recent meeting of the Illinois Fed- 
eration. Her stay in Chicago was the oc- 
casion of many club and private recep- 
tions, luncheons, and other social gather 
ings. Mrs. Decker was the guest of Mrs. 
J. D. Sherman, recording secretary of the 
General Federation. Mrs, Sherman in- 
vited about twenty five women, represent- 
ing groups of clubwomen following cer- 
tain definite lines of work in Chicago, to 
meet Mrs. Decker in an informal confer- 
ence, 


The Women’s Charity Club of Boston 
gave a musicale and reception on Oct, 25 
in honor of the seventy-fifth birthday of 
its president, Mrs. Julia K. Dyer. There 
was a very large attendance. Evidently a 
great many people are glad Mrs, Dyer was 
born. The poor and unfortunate have 
especial reason to be glad of it. 

—— >. 


GOING TO INDIA. 








Miss Ada Mudge, who graduated from 
Boston University in 1903, has been ap- 
pointed to teach chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics in Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, India. An impressive fare- 
well service, under the auspices of the 
New England Branch of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, was held in the 
University Building. Among the speak- 
ers were President W. E. Huntington, 
Mrs. William Butler, Miss Juliette Smith 
of the Board of Trustees, Mrs. Jobn Legg, 
president of the branch, and Miss Mary 
EK. Holt, corresponding secretary. Dr. 
James Mudge, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
the father of Miss Mudge, made an ad- 
dress, and Miss Mudge made a reply, 
which by its graceful simplicity and pro- 
found earnestness touched all hearts. 
Dean William F. Warren offered the prayer 
of dedication, and Dean Borden P, Bowne 
pronounced the benediction 
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MATERIAL TASKS OF WOMEN. 

In a **woman’s number’’ the Outlook 
has this to say regarding woman’s future 
activities: 

That women are to become permanently 
the workers of the world, in the material 
sense, no man believes who values the 
spiritual welfare of society; that in the 
future the great majority of women are to 
deal with things and not with ideas—to 
set themselves to material rather than to 
spiritual tasks, to cast in their fortunes 
with men in dving the drudgery of the 
world—is a prospect which no man who 
cares for the betterment of humanity 
could face with equanimity. 

This is all very gallant and quite in line 
with the peculiar mixedupuess of the edi- 
tor, Dr. Lyman Abbott, in all that has to 
do with the modern woman. 

He approves higher education, profes- 
sional activity if duly graceful in execu- 
tion, philanthropic work without stint— 
in fact, we know of nothing Dr, Abbott 
regards as wholly reprehensible and dan. 
gerous but the exercise of the franchise. 

This is ‘*the drudgery of the world,”’ ap- 
parently, which tries the soul of this rev- 
erend editor, 

But how amazingly far removed from 
the facts of this workaday world Dr. Ab- 
bott’s fond picture of woman is! 

He thinks that woman’s ‘‘material 
tasks’”’ are a danger of the present and a 
possibility for the future, instead of being 
a prosaic but universal fact of both the 
present and the past. 

Woman has always had a most generous 
share of the world’s drudgery, and the 
main hope for the future is that she shall 
be relieved somewhat from drudgery and 
be given a chance to deal a little more 
with ‘ideas’ rather than with ‘‘things.”’ 

Are dishwashing, laundry work, scrub- 
bing, cleaning, sewing and cooking spirit- 
ual tasks? If so, we wonder just what 
material drudgery would be. 

Does not Dr. Abbott realize that nine- 
tenths of the married women of America 
do their own housework? Does he not 
know that the great bulk of all the laun- 
dry work is done by women, either in 
homes or in laundries? 

Just what nonsense is it then that talks 
of the danger that women may cease to 
deal with “tideas’’ and “spiritual tasks’’ 
and enter upon the world’s drudgery with 
man? 

Certainly marking a ballot once a year, 





with an occasional primary, is scarcely so 
arduous a form of material drudgery as 
scrubbing floors or bending over a wash- 
board. 

In fact, the imagination finds itself 
quite helpless in trying to picture any of 
the newer activities of women which can 
compare in ‘‘material drudgery”’ with that 
which has from time immemorial been 
the heritage of the ‘‘weaker sex.”’ 

We certainly trust that whatever 
changes the future may reveal, there may 
be among them developments which will 
relieve both men and women fri m much 
of the drudgery of the past and present. 
Then there will be more opportunity for 
gentler and more spiritual interests, both 
in the home and in society.— Denver News. 


->-- 


A SUBURBAN HOME FOR CITY CHILDREN. 
New York, Oct. 10, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The great difficulties in the way of the 
proper care of children in New York are 
often commented upon, 

These unfortunate children are now 
thrown upon the streets, where they 
swarm and learn vulgar self-conscious- 
ness. In rare cases the children of the 
well to-do who are compelled to live in 
small flats are kept indoors. But it is 
impossible carefully to guard a child in 
New York, without much more than 
moderate wealth. Children of tl rich 
are placed in schools, they may go out 
for their airing with governess or tutor, 
they may drive in the park. And they 
may spend months of every year at a coun- 
try place. 

A business woman has begun the solu- 
tion of this problem, as a sort of recrea- 
tion, Out of business hours, Miss Har- 
riet C. Watson, of 29 West 30th Street, 
has always indulged in quiet philanthro- 
pies. She is of the old family of Janvrin. 
Her father coached all the eminent clergy- 
men of the past generation. She is sec- 
onded in many efforts by Bishop Potter, 
Bishop Greer, and Miss Grace Dodge. So. 
when, after long discussion, she started 
to found what she calls a home school for 
the children of those of moderate means 
who must be too occupied to attend to 
their children, and are not well enough 
off to send them to expensive schools, 
she found these same kindly philanthro- 
pists ready to back her. Children from 
four to twelve, or, in exceptional cases, of 
other ages, may now find a home at a de- 
lightful place. 

Carolyn Court is as charming as its 
name. The site is high on the rise over 
the Hudson, The small paned windows 
look down on the Tappan Sea, at the wid- 
est part of the great river. This lovely 
house was built by Rev. F. Ward Denys 
for his own use. It is of a good arcbi- 
tecture, but is hidden away up on the 
crest of the hill. It affords the conse- 
quent seclusion of that dear liberty that 
city children may not enjoy. Every child 
loves the woods, the grassy hills, the 
peace of winding roads. And they know 
better than grown people the joy of un- 
constraint in clothing and relief from con- 
stant attention to personal details. 

With the pecuniary assistance of Bishop 
Potter, who is treasurer, the home has be- 
gun, Many have sent checks to Miss Wat- 
son. It is an extraordinary example of 
volunteer service. The sum charged is 
only nominal. Volunteer teacher, house- 
keeper, needlewoman, physical-culture 
assistant, have followed naturally upon 
the volunteer of the house, and the volun- 
tary interest of many eminent persons, 

Miss Watson speaks very simply of her 
latest work. “I do not care for business 
as such,’’ she says. “I only hope that in 
the future my business may enable me to 
put all my energy and time into this un- 
dertaking. Ido not expect tu get any- 
thing out of it. I love the idea, and I 
have the most complete faith. This was, 
at first, all my capital. But it has brought 
about me the very persons who would 
naturally find their best satisfaction in 
doing work for its own reward. I volun- 
teer my own service, my own money, all 
the time I can find from business, and I 
feel happy in having found so splendid an 
idea to work for.”’ 

The school, which has several children 
at present, will remain open all the year 
round, It will harbor temporary or per- 
manent inmates, Those who wish to 
travel may leave their young family in 
Miss Watson’s care with perfect confi- 
dence. 

About five minutes’ walk from the house 
is the little village of Piermont, an hour 
from New York. The fare is 26 cents round 
trip commutation. There isa public school 
in the village for those who believe in 
such institutions. There is a good swim- 
ming pavilion. The roads are fine, and 
the views inspiring. There are, besides, 
telephone and telegraph, doctors and 
churches, A little further is Nyack, with 
its many facilities, and a boys’ military 
academy. Sparkhill is very near, where 
Mr. Denys was rector. 

Miss Watson wishes to make a specialty 





of two or three matters. One is physical 
development, and no better air could be 
found for a foundation of good health. 
Another will appeal to mothers of little 
girls. Simplicity of dress is one of Miss 
Watson’s hobbies. She also believes that 
children should be allowed to lead simple 
lives, free from care. 

In the words lately heard of a young 
actress, who has a daughter, ‘‘A life of 
pecuniary anxiety is the worst thing im- 
aginable for a child. When rent day 
comes around the child has taken a part 
in the family struggle to meet it. The 
terrors of bill-collectors cannot be avert- 
ed.’’ In cramped quarters, indeed, all 
the miseries of adult lives are forced upon 
the children. They are obliged to bear 
premature worries indirectly, and in such 
surroundings they lose their elasticity, 
their beauty of soul, even their health. 

But it is not always possible,¥when the 
husband and father has long hours of 
work, to goto the suburbs. He would 
curtail needed rest and time by living out 
oftown. Though large armies of people 
commute daily, there must always be 
thousands who have to live in town, Own- 
ers of the better classes of tenements dis- 
courage children, the streets ruin them, 
the public schools are often closed to 
them, hotels and boarding-houses of the 
ordinary kind are not homes, 

The problem of what to do with grow- 
ing boys and girls is still to have its first 
solution. Miss Watson has spoken the 
first word, and this is but a sign of more 
tocome. Inatruly democratic country, 
the children of cities should not be made 
to suffer from lack of health or joy of 
life. They should not feel the vast differ- 
ence between themselves and their neigh- 
bors of wealth, nor should they be forced 
into the company and habits of ‘street 
children,” so opprobrious a term in many 
households, 

Until we can bring the country into the 
city, the children will have to be taken to 
the country. 

Without doubt this effort toward a solu- 
tion of the difficulty of caring for city 
children in our city may soon be applied 
to others than those of professional wom 
en, or of widowers. 

FLORENCE Brooks, 


—_——- 


HELEN KELLER DAY. 


Helen Keller drew the largest throng 
on ‘*Helen Keller Day”’’ at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in St. Louis that has 
gathered in a single assembly since the 
Exposition opened. Her speech pro 
foundly moved the great assembly. She 
spoke in a low voice, and her words were 
repeated by her teacher to the president 
of the Exposition, who again repeated 
them loudly for the benefit of the great 
audience, She said in part: “I have 
been asked to come here to-day and lend 
my voice to what is being done in the 
world for the uplifting of those who 
struggle with unequal and untoward cir 
cumstances. All these great halls of ma- 
chinery and art are the achievement of 
the streugth of man when his arm is free 
and his spirit unbound, In the midst of 
so much mighty achievement, it is grati-. 
fying to know that man has not forgotten 
his weaker brother. I have come, not 
for anything that I have done, but for 
what has been done for me. I testify to 
what the good and strong have done for 
deprivation and infirmity. All these 
great halls tell me the world is on our 
side. The forces there displayed hold up 
my hands and support my weakness. 
Science, nature and art say to me: ‘Thou 
art deaf and blind, but enter thou, too, 
into the kingdom of God.’ God bless the 
nation that provides education for all her 
children!’? Many of the audience were 
in tears. Seventeen years ago Helen Kel- 
ler was only ‘‘a little mass of possibilities;”’ 
now, at twenty-four, she is perhaps the 
most widely known and loved of Ameri- 
can girls. Miss Lottie Sullivan, the Col- 
orado deaf, dumb, and blind girl, who is 
often spoken of as a second Helen Keller, 
sat in the audience and enjoyed the ad- 
dress, every word of it being communi- 
cated to her by hand-pressure. Schools 
and colleges also observed ‘‘Helen Keller 
Day”’ with appropriate exercises, seeking 
to draw inspiration from a notable and 
admirable young life, which, despite its 
misfortunes, is brimful of happiness. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cavse of equal rights than by assisting 
he woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie™ 
tors of the Woman’s Journat, published tn 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principalans 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocated, 
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Lakewood 


“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


eee cee eee eee Pee errr ree errr r ees) 


90 Minutes 
from 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their 
perfect cuisine and its sports include 
all popular pastimes, 
A Descriptive book will be sent upon 
a" : 


application to C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. 














The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, BosTon, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 

os . | HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Evirons: | sTICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Eprirors: |} CATHARINE WILDE, 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


First year on trial to new subscribers. $1.50 
Three months on trial . - - 25 


Six Months 1.25 
Per Annum 2.50 
Single copies - : ° 06 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





Tho best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—< ‘lara Barton. 

“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary A. 
JAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are Come 
what they can do, and what they should do, It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe, 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club‘of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 





The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s JOUR 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W. man Suffrage Association. 
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TO LET. 
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MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St. 
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THE SEA BEYOND THE BAR. 


BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 
Just looking at the bar 
We should not dream that far 
The ocean rolled on its illimitable way 
Beyond the sea. 


The bar bounds all, end lies 
Where meet the earth and skies. 
We see no surging waves, nor hear their 
mystic runes 
Beyond the dunes. 


Across the bay, my barge 
Cruises to that dim marge. 
Or fast or slow my course, it endeth at the 
bar 
That lies afar. 


There, there shall meet my sight 
A sea of living light. 
There shall the ocean of God’s love upon 
the shore 
Break evermore! 


> - 


TO THE HEROIC SOUL. 


BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 





Be strong, O warring soul! For very sooth 
Kings are but wraiths, republics fade like 
rain, 
Peoples are reaped and garnered as the 
grain, 
And only that persists which is the truth. 
Be strong when all the days of life bear ruth 
And fury, and are hot with toil and strain ; 
Hold thy large faith and quell thy mighty 


pain; 
Dream the great dream that buoys thine age 
with youth. 
Thou art an eagle mewed in a sea-stopped 
cave; 
He, poised in darkness with victorious 
wings, 
Keeps night between the granite and the 
sea, 


Until the tide has drawn the warder-wave; 
Then, from the portal where the ripple 


sings, 
He bursts into the boundless morning,— 
free! — Atlantic. 
—_e oe 





GENTIAN. 


BY ELIZABETH G. CRANE, 


So all dat long I follow through the fields 
The voice of Autumn, calling from afar; 


And now I thought: “Yon hazel thicket 
yields 
A glimpse of her,” and now: ‘These asters 
are 


Sure sign that she of late has passed this way ; 
Lo, here the traces of her yellow car!” 


And once I looked and seemed to see her 


stand 
Beneath a golden maple’s black-drawn 
boughs, 
But when | reached the place, naaght but a 
baud 


Of crickets did perform their tuneful vows 
To the soon-fading grass, and through the 
leaves, 

The quiet 
brows. 


sunlight falling blessed my 


Till, as the long rays lengthened from the 
West, 
I came upon an altar of gray stone, 
O’er which a creeper tlung with pious zest 
Her flickering flames. About that altar 
lone 
The crowding sumach burned with steady 
fire; 
Before it, stately, stood a priestess; one 
Who turned to me her melancholy eyes. 
I saw her beauty, ripe with color’s breath, 
Yet veiled, as when on wood and hill there 
lies 
A mist, ashadow, as of coming death. 
And while I gazed she faded ; swift I clutched 
Her fringed cloak, which rent, my grasp 
beneath, 


Andshe was gone. As fluttered to the 


ground 
Its many fragments, I with sudden fears 
Stooped, vainly seeking them, when all 
around 
The blue fringed gentian smiled up through 
my tears, 
As one who knows his welcome will be warm, 
Although sad news to his beloved he bears. 


——¢@> 


Two Visits. 

The brave old face was serene and 
calm as Mrs. Burton looked out from be- 
hind the muslin curtains, although the 
cruel pain that was slowly eating her life 
out was worse than usual that day, and 
her bands had trembled so all the after- 
noon that she had had to lay aside her 
embroidery. 

The door opened, and Myra Burns stood 
on the threshold. 

‘“‘May I come in, Mrs, Burton?” she 
asked. “I thought you would be all 
alone, and so I came to cheer you up & 
bit. Mother sent this little glass of jelly,” 
laying it on the table as she spoke. 

“Thank you very much, Myra,’’ Mrs. 
Burton said, with her bright smile. ‘You 
and your mother are very kind to remem- 
ber me.”’ 

‘Well, I do think people should be 
kind to any one who is old,’’ Myra said, 
seriously. “Old people have so many 
pains and aches, and so many weary hours 








that we young people know nothing 
about. I brought you a book, too, Mrs. 
Burton, I baven’t read it, but I think 
from what I've heard of it that you will 
like it. Weare all going out to the park 
to-night, so I must hurry home and dress. 
Good-by! No, don’t trouble to rise, I 
will come again soon.”’ 

When she was gone Mrs. Burton sighed, 
and sat in silence for a few moments. 

A knock sounded on the door, and 
Grace Heath, in her quick, impulsive way, 
came in. 

*“O Mrs. Burton!’’ she cried, ‘*what 
should I do without you to help me in 
time of need? Will you show me how to 
hemstitch? I want to do a pair of towels 
for Aunt Nellie. Won’t she be surprised? 
She thinks that I don’t knowa aeedle 
from a clothespin, and I didn’t, either, 
until you took pity on me and showed 
me how to do things.”’ 

When the hemstitching lesson was over, 
Grace took Mrs. Burton’s thin hand and 
laid it lovingly against her cheek. 

‘Mrs. Burton,”’ she said, ‘‘I want to tell 
you something. I was cross with Ellen 
this morning. She scorched my musiin 
dress, and I scolded her; but when I 
passed by your windows on my way to 
school, I thought of you sitting in here 
alone, so sweet, 80 brave, so patient, bear- 
ing all your pain without a murmur, and 
something rose up in me that shamed my 
ugly, black temper, and I went back and 
told Ellen how ashamed I was of the way 
I had spoken. I asked her to forgive me; 
and I asked God to forgive me, too,’ she 
added. 

Mrs. Burton took the bright young face 
between her two trembling hands. 

‘*May God bless you, Grace, my child, 
forthe happiness you bring to me every 
time you come!’’ she said. 

One brought gifts, the other brought 
understanding love.—East and West. 





-_-—-— 
HOW TO LESSEN DIVORCE. 

‘*How to cure the divorce evil’’ is writ- 
ten exclusively for husbands, and these 
brief rules should be pasted in each mar- 
ried man’s hat: 

‘Never neglect a parting kiss when 
starting for business, This means you 
and not your wife, 

‘*Take your wife to the theatre at least 
once a week, 

“When you buy theatre tickets, tele- 
phone your wife and give her ample time 
to dress. 

“Tell your wife at least once a day that 
you love her. Never compel her to force 
this confession from you; say, ‘I love you’ 
of your own free will. 

‘*That’s ali there is to it. 
formula, and all will be happiness, and 
there will be no divorces,”’ 

Neither George Meredith nor Mr. Dool- 
ey, we are convineed, has proposed a more 
efficient and stated divorce 
cure. As Hogan says, ‘*‘Most 
married men threat their wives like a 
rockio’ chair, a great comfort whin they’re 
tired, but apt to be in the way at other 
times.’’ Here is the specific recipe for 
keeping love young. Follow it, and future 
Episcopal Conferences wlll have ove less 
question to worry over when they meet.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Follow this 


succinctly 
iv th’ ol’ 


oe ——- 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded,) 


An excellent lunch was served by the 
ladies of the Universalist Church in its 
vestry, on tables tastefully adurned with 
white chrysanthemums and sprays of 
red oak-leaves. Mrs. Louis J. Lamb an- 
nounced that a number of the jewelry 
shops had invited the delegates to visit 
them, and the D. A. R. had asked them to 
visit their cottage. Dr. Hulden bad also 
arranged to give them an automobile ride. 
Every owner of an “auto” iv Attleboro’ had 
been asked to lend it for the occasion, and 
almost every one had cheerfully conseut- 
ed. The rain had made it impossible to 
carry out this part of the program. An 
audible groan from the delegates showed 
their regret at losing the auto ride; but 
the raiv, dashing in sheets and bucketfuls 
against the windows, showed that there 
was no help for it. The Plan of Work 
was then taken up and discussed. It is 
given in another column, 

THE WORK CONFERENCE, 

An interesting and profitable Work Con- 
ference followed. Mrs. Park presided. 
The main question discussed was how to 
interest outsiders; and Mrs. Tillinghast 
of New Bedford asked for suggestions as 
to how to bring in the young people. 


Miss Amy Acton said there bad been 
for many years a smal! but faithful Suf- 
frage Club in Waltham, but it did not gain 
new members, and finally died. Then the 
Waltham Civic Club was formed. It was 
auxiliary to the State W. S. A., but took 
up other subjects beside suffrage, and a 
number of persons indifferent or opposed 
to suffrage joined it from interest in the 
program of study. ‘*We had a few eve- 
nings devoted to Parliamentary law, and 
afew to Mrs. Perkins’s book. When the 





legislative hearing on suffrage came, I in- 
vited all our members to attend, and three 
non-suffragists were soundly converted. 
We were finally invited by an Anti to 
have a debate on suffrage, a thing that 
the suffrage members of the club bad 
carefully avoided proposing. The Anti 
took the negative, and converted herself 
to suffrage. Our program next year is 
China, Japan and Russia, and several 
more non-suffragists have joined from in- 
terest in the subjects we are going to 
study. At every meeting we have ‘Cur- 
rent Events,’ and these always include 
suffrage items from the WoMAn’s 
JOURNAL. I shall try to get all the mem- 
bers tothe hearing next year, and I hope 
that will convert the rest of them. If 
you want to get in outsiders, spread out 
the sugar and the honey, and they will 
come,”’ 


A lively discussion followed as to the 
advisability of ‘‘sugar-coated pills,” and 
the relative value of direct and indirect 
methods. As Brookline is the largest 
local in the State, the chair asked Mrs, 
Newell to describe its methods. She said: 


We have found it best to concentrate on 
a few public meetings. We hold three 
large ones every year, with parlor meet- 
ings in between. New members are add 
ed every time, and we always ask the non- 
members preseot to sign the enrolment 
cards. But I think the real secret of our 
success is preaching forever and ever, in- 
dividually. 

Mrs. Jewett advised joining any Civic 
League that exists in the town, Mrs. 
Crawford believed in using indirect meth- 
ods where direct ones would not work. 
Miss Holland told how Lucy Stone ad- 
vised the small but faithful League in 
Foxboro’ not to disband, even if it could 
not grow. Rev. Ellen Gustin advised the 
suffragists to show their colors on all oc- 
casions. Mrs. Boland said: 


I think the truth lies in the mean be- 
tween the two extremes, The do-every- 
thing policy wins more converts in the 
end. If I belonged to one of those Leagues 
which are ‘‘not dead, but spacheless,”’ as 
the Irishman described himself, I should 
certainly introduce other subjects. 


Mrs. Fowler said the Worcester League 
had been in the same state described by 
Mrs. Tillinghast, Miss Acton and others. 
It did not grow. But the new president 
has introduced ‘Current Events’’ and has 
had papers on China, Russia, and Japan, 
and this bas led to an increase of interest. 

Mrs, Jackson said Concord had had a 
somewhat similar experience. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead strongly advised 
suffragists not to be suffragists merely, 
but to codperate with all movements for 
good government in their locality, and to 
work for peace. She said: ‘*We shall 
earn the respect of the community sooner, 
and we shall get in more young people, 
and keep them in,”’ 

Mrs. Park said: 

I think that women’s clubs are doing 
suffrage work, emphatically. The exist- 
ence of a big woman’s club in a town is 
no cause for the local Suffrage League to 
be discouraged. The questions in such a 
case are, How can we work with the club? 
And how can we supplement the club? 

As to whether we should stick to suf- 
frage alone or take up other subjects 
also, experience has convinced me that if 
you have suffrage alone, you cannot have 
many public meetings a year, but must 
do as Brookline does. I should say to 
Leagues that do nut grow, have other 
subjects beside suffrage, and if you can- 
not get outsiders to come to your meet- 
ings, try to get them to take a suffrage 
speaker at one ot theirs. 


Mrs. Jenny Merrick said: 


Mr. Cannon, a printer of Cornhill, will 
print 500 cards for 60 cents. The East 
Boston League prints cards of invitation 
to its meetings, putting the attractive 
thing in Jarge type—the name of the 
speaker if we have a famous speaker, or 
the subject, if we have a subject of cur- 
rent interest. If we send out 500 cards, 
we are sure of 100 people. 

Mr. Blackwell recommended trying to 
get a juvenile court in each large city, as 
a work good in itself, and likely to enlist 
the interest of indifferent women, 

Miss Blackwell said: 


Mrs. Boland has had so much success 
in getting young people to join the City 
Point League that its meetings look like 
a high-school reunion. She told me once 
that one way in which she did it was by 
asking the young people to come to each 
meeting to do something—pour tea, pass 
refreshments, read or recite, or furnish 
music. They stay through the meeting, 
hear about suffrage, and ultimately get 
interested. and juin. Aona Shaw recom- 
mends, as a good way to get in outsiders, 
to invite the officers of the city govern- 
ment—mayor, postmaster, chief of police, 
etc.—to speak before the League in turn, 
each to explain how the work of his de- 
partment is carried on. They take pains 
to find out who the friends of each officer 
are, and send personal invitations to them 
to.come and hear him. 

One lady here who is president of a 
large woman’s club, mostly non suffra- 
gists, has asked how to interest them. 
Many of the speakers who lecture before 
women’s clubs are believers in suffrage. 
When any such is to speak before the 
club on any subject, ask him or her pri- 
vately, in advance, to bring in a few 
words in favor of suffrage. Most of them 
would be quite willing. 


Mrs. French, of Pawtucket, thought 
that, as a Rhode Islander, she was not 
entitled to speak; but she suggested after 





the meeting that a potent way to interest 
young people and outsiders was summed 
up in the two words ‘Feed them!” Re- 
freshments belped greatly to make meet- 
ings a success. 

The rain poured so heavily that some 
of the Attleboro’ friends suggested hold- 
ing the afternoon meeting in the vestry 
where we were, declaring that no one 
would come to the opera house in such 
weather. It was thought better, however, 
to go to the opera house as announced. 

AFTERNOON MEETING. 


Mrs, Ada W. Tillingbast presided. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, at 84 years of age, 
had come all the way from Melrose, de- 
spite the weather. The whole audience 
rose to receive her. She spoke on the 
educational and industrial position of 
women when the suffrage movement be- 
gan. She said in part: 


My granddaughter came home one day 
from Wellesley College, and said, ‘‘Grand- 
ma, from what college did you graduate?”’ 
I answered, ‘‘None.”’ She asked, ‘‘Why? 
Were your folks too poor to send you?” 
1 said, ‘They were poor enough, but there 
was always money for the children’s edu 
cation, and for books. I was not sent to 
college because in those days girls were 
not thought worth educating.’’ Slie an- 
swered, incredulously, ‘‘Now, grandma, 
that is just one of your yarns!’ I saw it 
stated that a Smith College girl asked the 
other day, ‘‘Is Julia Ward Howe really so 
well educated? She never graduated from 
a college!’ I entered the Hancock school 
in 1828. The education they gave us 
there was pretty good, for we learned 
thoroughly how to spell, how to write 
legibly, and how to do mental arithmetic. 
I have my righteous soul almost vexed 
out of me by the bad spelling and bad 
penmanship of some modern co}lege grad- 
uates. 


Referring to a great educational gather- 
ing in the early times, Mrs. Livermore 
said: 


The gods came down from Olympus 
that day, so many noteworthy persons 
were present. There was the great at- 
traction of Colonel Higginson’s address 
on women’s education. He adv.cated 
their admission to Harvard. The first 
person to reply was President Eliot. He 
said—it is photographed on my memory 
—that women would never be able to 
take the preparatory course required, and 
that the young men would not consent to 
the lowering of the standard of scholar- 
ship. If women were admitted, he said, 
it would need a police force there all the 
time to keep order. When Wendell Phil- 
lips began to reply, in his clear, earnest 
voice, Eliot took his hat and walked 
away. It was perhaps wise. He proba- 
bly had a better time than if he had 
stayed. 

Vassar was the first college for women. 
When it was proposed to start a second, 
Maria Mitchell said, “Try to persuade 
them not to build another college, but to 
give the money to Vassar instead. Vas- 
sar will accommodate all the girls who 
will want to go to college for a hundred 
years!’’ Now there are a dozen colleges 
for women, besides the coéducational 
ones. Iam glad of Boston University. If 
Anna Shaw wanted to study theology 
there, she could, 

Woman suffrage is tocome. I have not 
a doubt of it. [ am not sure that it is 
coming in just the way we expect—re- 
forms never do—but women are never go- 
ing back into that subordinate and sup- 
pressed condition. 

I never cared so much for women as I 
do to-day, or was so full of hope. The 
old Calvinistic theology said we were all 
lost. We are not lost; we never have 
been lost. We are here, the children of 
an Infinite God, who has put us here that 
we might have a chance to develop 
through this first home of the soul, and 
be ready then to take one step upward. 

What women need to do is to be less 
frivolous, Do not massage your faces to 
keep off wrinkles, but wash them clean in 
soap avd water, interest yourselves in 
high things, and let the beauty doctors 
“go to everlasting grass,”’ 


Miss Blackwell spoke on the legal con- 
dition of women when the suffrage move- 
ment began. 

Mr. Meyer Bloomfield said in part: 

My first interest in woman suffrage 
dates from the time when I kept a little 
library on the East Side in New York, 
and a small boy preparing for a debate 
came to me one day and asked, ‘‘Mister, 
have you got a book telling why ladies 
dassent vote?”’ It is of great importance 
to newly-made Americans that women 
should have a vote. To-day the greatest 
of all educational institutions is closed to 
women. The great school of representa- 
tive government must become coéduca- 
tional before,we can have true democracy. 

Mrs. E. F. Boland spoke on women’s 
present industrial opportunities, and Miss 
Caroline Cook on their present legal sta- 
tus. Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National Presi- 
dent, conducted a Question Box with her 
usual brilliancy. She exhorted women to 
protest against the wording of the pro- 
posed Statehood bill. 

All the delegates enjoyed a reception 
and supper at the beautiful home of Mr. 
and Mrs, A. W. Sturdy. There wasa large 
attendance. A daughter of Gov. Garvin 
of Rhode Island was among the guests. 

EVENING MEETING. 


The rain had ceased and there was a 
great audience, The State president, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, presided. Rev. Ellen 
Gustin opened the meeting with prayer, 
and the ‘‘Gloria’’ was sung by a chorus 





of 50 voices. Mrs, Louis J. Lamb, president 
of the Attleboro’ Equal Suffrage League, 
gave the address of welcome, and Mrs, 
Mead the response. Mrs. Mead said ip 
part: 


We have heard from Mrs. Livermore 
something of the old times, and our cheeks 
burned at the ignominy. To-day things 
have largely changed. It is no longer 
woman’s rights so much as human rights 
and woman’s responsibilities in regard to 
them. We must learn to see things ac- 
cording to their relative values. Migs 
Blackwell, in her beautiful work for the 
Armenians, has taken nothing from her 
usefulness to the suffrage cause, but has 
added to it, because the public knows that 
our foremost woman in the suffrage move. 
ment is a woman of broad human sympa- 
thies. 

When I talk to college girls, I say, ‘It 
is all very well to study your bacteria, 
but remember that your chief work is not 
with them, but with human beings, 
Study psychology and political economy,” 
It is men’s work to subdue the earth and 
women’s to do the organizing and spirit. 
ualizing. We can remedy present evils 
and injustice with the ballot when we 
learn how, but we might as well expect 
to get music out of a violin by buying ‘t, 
without learning how to play on it, as to 
get justice out of the ballot before learn- 
ing touseit, Let us prepare ourselves, 
so that when we get the ballot we shall 
use it more wisely than our brothers have 
generally done. 


Mrs, Mead paid a tribute to the women 
who had helped to make the Peace Con- 
gress so great a success, and especially to 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell. 

Dr. Chirurg, the Russian delegate to 
the Peace Congress, said in part: 


The women in Russia have made, in the 
last quarter of a century, very rapid pro- 
gress. Twenty-five years or more ago, 
the Russian woman was admitted only to 
the elementary and slightly higher educa- 
tional schoo!s, and the ambitious Russian 
woman who wished to receive a higher 
education found the doors of our Univer. 
sities closed to her, and had to go to 
Switzerland. There she could acquire a 
higher education; but for what use? She 
could not apply this education in the land 
of her birth, and she was forced again to 
look for a new country, where she could 
practice her profession. ‘The result was 
that she emigrated to America, where she 
was welcomed and equally recognized with 
her brothers in her chosen profession. 

Today, the conditions in Russia have 
changed. We have there women physi- 
cians, women dentists, women lawyers, 
women veterinaries, and women of every 
other profession, and these Russian wom- 
en physicians, veterinaries and lawyers 
are recognized by the Rassian government 
equally with their brothers in their respec- 
tive professions, , 

You will ask, ‘‘How have your Russian 
sisters acquired these rights?’ In Russia, 
mind you. They have doneall this not by 
the vote, not through politics, but through 
the force of public sentiment, which 
is stronger than all the armies of the 
world, When your Russian sister showed 
her people and the world that she could 
be as useful in all walks of life as her 
brothers, there could have been only one 
result. And to you, my friends, I will 
say, keep on with your work; don’t be 
discouraged by temporary defeat, Pub- 
lic sentiment in your favor is growing, 
and I can prophesy to you only one result, 
that of recognition. 

Henry B. Blackwell made the next ad- 
dress, and Miss Shaw closed the evening 
with her famous lecture on ‘*The New 
Man,”’ which was listened to with rapt at- 
tention and frequent applause. 

A resolution was passed thanking all 
the Attleboro’ friends who had done so 
much to make the meeting a success, 

Beautiful songs were contributed dur- 
ing the evening by Mrs. Anna Ellis Dex- 
ter and the chorus. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The 36th annual convention of the New 
York State W. S. A., held in Music Hall, 
Auburn, Oct. 17 to 20, was one of the 
largest and most successful in the history 
of the Association. The presence of our 
honored leader, Susan B. Anthony, and 
of our National president added much to 
the interest and pleasure. 

Mrs. Eliza Wright Osborne, the daughter 
of Martha C. Wright, and niece of Lucre- 
tia Mott, both of whom signed the call 
for that memorable Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention in Seneca Falis in 1848, received 
the visiting delegates and their friends at 
her beautiful home on the first evening. 
Mrs. Wm. H, Seward, whose husband is 4 
son of Secretary Seward, received the 
delegates in her historic mansion, where 
ladies were in attendance to inform the 
visitors regarding the many elegant sou- 
venirs and works of art, many of which 
possessed great intrinsic as well as his- 
toric value, 

The convention was welcomed by Mayor 
Osborn and Miss Emily Howland, presi- 
dent of the County Club. 

The Osborne Annex, the Suffrage Head- 
quarters, was given over entirely to the 
women, which added greatly to their 
comfort and pleasure. 

The reports of all the committees were 
very gratifying. Mrs. Crossett, our pres 
ident, reported nearly 100 local clubs and 
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31 county clubs, several new clubs having 
been organized the past year. 

The treasurer, Miss Ida Craft, of Brook- 
lyn, reported the total receipts as $6,668, 
and the total paid-up membership as 
8,314. The State has an enrolled member- 
ship of 10,000. 

The Geneva Club, of which Miss Anne 
F. Miller has been president since its or- 
ganization seven years ago, has made the 
greatest increase in membership, having 
gained 107 new members the past year. 
1t now bas a membership of 258; but the 
Nunda Club in Livingston Coupty, Mary 
A. B. Medcalf president, has made the 
greatest per cent. of gain in membership 
(600 per cent.), and therefore was entitled 
to the History of Woman Suffrage which 
had been offered by the State. Miss An- 
thony was delegated to make the presenta- 
tion speech, which was most impressive. 
Mrs. Medcalf accepted the gift in behalf 
of her club. 

Pledges for State work were made to 
the amount of $1,500, of which Mrs. 


George Lewis of Buffalo gave $500, Miss 


Emily Howland, president of the Cayuga 
County Club, $300, Mrs. Eliza Wright 
Osborne of Auburn $100, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Miller of Geneva $50, and the Kings Coun- 
ty Club 360. The remainder was in con- 
tributions of from $25 down to a collec- 
tion. A birthday fund of $85 was started 
for Miss Anthony, one dollar fur each year 
of her life, and before they knew it, it 
had grown to $95. 

An invitation was received from the 
Mayor and Board of Trade in Niagara 
Falls for the convention to be held there 
next year. It was left with the Business 
Committee to decide. 

It was voted again to offer a prize of 
$25 to the students of Rochester Univer- 
sity for the best essay on Woman Suffrage, 
and also anotber $25 to some other col- 
lege or university in the State. 

The Question Box, presided over by 
Miss Shaw, was one of the interesting 
features of the convention. 

Much interest was added to the meeting 
by Rev. Wm. J. Herbinson of Philadel- 
phia, who was in Auburn attending a 
ministerial! association at the time of our 
convention. In his address upon ‘Social 
Conditions in the West’’ before the minis- 
terial association, he denounced woman 
suffrage, declaring it a curse in Colorado, 
where he had seen it in operation. He 
said all the women from the blue-light 
district rode to the polls in carriages 
furnished by the politicians. Decent and 
respectable women would not go to the 
polls, while their fallen sisters not only 
went, but voted many times over. Miss 
Shaw announced that she would reply to 
him. Any one who has ever heard our 
National president when she was thor- 
oughly aroused can gain some idea of the 
chastisement the reverend gentleman re- 
ceived at her hands. Some of our women 
even said they felt sorry for the poor man. 
He was present, and afterwards came to 
Miss Shaw and asked her not to send the 
report of his remarks to Deaver, as she 
had said she would do, as he had been 
misquoted. Those who were present 
and heard him at the ministerial associa- 
tion said that he was not misquoted. 
He is undoubtedly a wiser man than he 
was before our convention, and I doubt if 
he again expresses himself in public in 
such a manner. 

Among the evening speakers were Mrs, 
Mary E. Craigie on ‘Women as Educators,”’ 
Mrs. Oreola Williams Haskell on ‘'The 
Shadow and the Substance,’’ Mrs. Harriot 
Stanton Blatch on ‘*‘Woman as a Teacher 
and as a Citizen,’?’ Rev. Lyman Ward on 
“Industrial Training of Young White 
Women in the South,’? Miss Harriet May 
Mills and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

In addition to the resolution of thanks 
to the citizens of Auburn who extended to 
the convention such boundless hospital- 
ity, and to the State Fair Association for 
assigning a bootl to our society at the 
State Fair in Syracuse, the following res- 
olutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That this convention feels pro- 
foundly that in the death of Hon, George 
Frisbie Hoar, woman has lost a true, 
loyal friend, a deep sympathizer in her 
efforts for advancement, and this Associa- 
tion the strongest champion of the politi- 
cal principles for which it stands. 

That this convention notes with enthu- 
siasm that the President of the United 
States proposes to take steps toward 
holding another Hague Conference, as 
such action on his part will materially ad- 
vance the great cause of peace. 

That this convention holds that since 
there is unjust discrimination in our pub- 
lic schools, so that for equal work women 
are not paid equally with men, the time 
has come when a bill should be introduced 
in the Legislature embodying the princi- 
ple that salaries should be based upon the 
worth of the work, and not on the sex of 
the worker. 

That our Association extend the right 
hand of fellowship to the International 
Council of Women, which by its recent 
Ction at Berlin has pledged its millions 
f members, representing nineteen differ- 
nt nations, to united effort on the woman 
uffrage question. 

That this Association cali upon the 
women of this State to give their best con- 
sideration to the relation of husband and 


wife in ail questions pertaining to prop 
erty; and that it invite the codperation 
of other representative organizations of 
women in this State in suggesting laws 
which sball be inspired by a spirit of jus- 
tice to the home-maker, no less than to 
the bread- winner. 

That we deem it unseemly in any body 
of men to discuss the subject of divorce, 
and unjust tu seek any settlement of that 
question, without inviting the fullest co- 
operation of the women of their organiza- 
tion. 

That this convention rejoices with the 
women of Massachusetts in securing, after 
forty years of petitioning, the just law 
giving the mother a legal right to her 
child and equal guardianship with the 
father. 

That we extend our sympathy to the 
women of Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Indian Territories, because in 
the suffrage clause of the Statehood bill 
presented at the last Congress, and to be 
renewed in the coming session, women are 
classed with minors, aliens, insane and 
criminal men, as persons whom the new 
State may disfranchise. We protest against 
this insult to the women of the new South- 
west, and call upon our members of Con- 
gress to strike out this paragraph from 
the bill, and remove this stigma from the 
women of our land, 


The following officers were elected: 


President, Ella Hawley Crossett, War- 
saw; vice-president.at-large, Harriet May 
Mills, 926 West Genesee St., Syracuse; re- 
cording secretary, Nicolas Shaw Fraser, 
Ithaca; corresponding secretary, Georgi- 
anna Field Potter, 485 Auburn St., Buf- 
falo; treasurer, Ida A. Craft, 294 Stuyve- 
sant Avenue, Brooklyn; auditors, Eliza 
Wright Osborne, Auburn; Isabel Howland, 
Sherwood. 

Chairmen of Standing Committees: Or- 
ganization, Miss Harriet May Mills; Legis- 
lation, Mrs. Mary H. Loines, Brooklyn; 
Industrial, Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 
Brooklyn; Press, Mrs. Elnora M, Babcock, 
Dunkirk; Work among Young People, 
Mrs. O. W. Haskell, Brooklyn; School 
Suffrage, Mrs. Zobedia Alleman, Union 
Springs; Euorolment, Mrs. Hemiup Halsy, 
Geneva; Railroad Rates, Mrs. Anna E, 
Merritt, Brooklyn. 

ELNORA MONROE BABCOCK, 
Chairman Press Committee. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct, 26, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Society of the County of Philadel- 
phia took place on Oct. 26. As that was 
also the date for the regular monthly 
meeting, this was held immediately before 
the annual meeting. Being the first meet- 
ing of the season, there was much impor- 
tant business, and the members manifest- 
ed their interest by being present in large 
numbers, the Guild Room, 1227 Arch St., 
in which the society met, being filled to 
overflowing. 

The treasurer’s report showed a satis- 
factory financial condition. 

Favorabie action was taken on the rec- 
ommendations of the Executive Commit- 
tee to elect to membership Miss E. J. 
Wylie, Miss Emma E, Francis, Miss Emma 
A. Fay and Miss Mary E. Elliott; to ap- 
propriate $25 for press work, $5 for use 
of Literature Committee, $6 for new leaf- 
lets, $3 for the National Memorial Organi- 
zation Fund, and $2 for 20 copies of Prog- 
ress to. be sent to non-members, 

The Membership Committee to serve 
for one month was appointed as follows: 

Mrs. Finley Acker, Miss H. L. Adolph- 
son, Mrs, A. Phillips Alcock, Dr. Mary E. 
Allen, Miss Ray Irlam Adams, Mrs. O. P. 
Amies, Mrs. James Andrews, Miss Anna 
Autbony, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, and 
Miss Jessie Bagg. 

At the annual meeting the treasurer’s 
report showed a gratifying condition of 
the finances, and the corresponding sec- 
retary gave an account of the work of the 
past -year, 

Mrs. A. Morgan, chairman of the Press 
Committee, made a detailed report of the 
year’s work. The chairman of the Liter- 
ature Committee reported having mailed 
over 1,000 suffrage leaflets. 

The members were urged by the presi- 
dent to subscribe for Progress. A letter 
was read which had been sent to a promi- 
nent teacher in the public schools of P4il- 
adelphia, asking her to contribute to a 
fund which the friends of honest govern- 
ment in Philadelphia were endeavoring to 
raise so as to fight the wholesale padding 
of assessors’ lists in the city, and to bring 
the corrupt officials concerned to justice. 
The letter in reply to this communication 
by the lady who received it was as fol- 


lows: 
Ocr. 10, 1604. 

My Dear Mr. Kane: Since I am de- 
barred from any responsibility in the se- 
lection or election of assessors, I see no 
good reason why I[ should contribute in 
order to correct mistakes of those who 
are responsible for the condition of affairs 
you describe. 

When women, who by education and in- 
terest are fully qualified to aid in the 
selection of officials, and are given full 
rights of intelligent and law-abiding citi- 
zens (you will see I suggest no rights for 
unintelligent citizens and law-breakers), 
then, with my responsibilities in helping 
decisions, I will also assume any expense 
which my privileges or mistakes naturally 
incur. 

You will infer from what I have said 





that I must decline your invitation to con- 
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Webster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman’s JourNAL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


dollars, with the names and addresses, 


a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 
This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 














tribute to the fund in which you are in- 
terested, Very sincerely, 





The reading of this letter was received 
with great interest. 

A communication was also read from 
the Woman’s Protest Committee, asking 
the coéperation of the society in the effort 
to have the word ‘‘sex’’ eliminated from 
the new Statehood bill. The society 
voted unanimously in favor of such ac- 
tion, and the president and secretary were 
authorized to send letters in the name of 
the society toall the members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Territories, requesting 
that they endeavor to have the bill pre- 
sented in such aform that no discrimina- 
tion be made against women. 

Delegates to represent the society at the 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania W. 
S. A. were elected as follows: 

Mrs. George Breish, Mrs. Rachel Garret 
Chandler, Mrs. Agnes Kemp, Mrs. Ada F. 
Morgan, Mrs. John W. Schell. Mrs. L. H. 
Malter, Mrs. T. R. Harper, Mrs. K. W. 
Ruschenberger, Mrs. Natalie Crumpton, 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Dr. Mary H. Kiisel, 
Mrs. C. L. Peirce. 

The president was empowered to ap- 
point three other delegates to complete 
the number to which the society was en- 
titled. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President, Miss Jane Campbell; vice- 
presidents, Miss Eliza Heacock and Mrs. 
G. H. Perkins; corresponding secretary, 
Dr. Mary E. Allen; recording secretary, 
Mrs. James Haigh; treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
F. Kenderdine. 

Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg and Miss Lucy 
E. Anthony closed the meeting by giving 
most interesting and graphic accounts of 
the Conference of Women at Berlin. Mrs. 
Blankenberg dwelt specially on the suf 
frage work of the Congress, and gave a 
vivid picture of some of its most striking 
aspects. Miss Anthony also spoke of the 
great favor with which American women 
were regarded by the press of Berlin. The 
society highly appreciated the opportunity 
given to it by Mrs. Blankenburg and Miss 
Anthony of hearing from participants in 
the Congress of the various events which 
made it so notable. 

After a few words from the president as 
to the necessity of earnest work during 
the coming season the meeting adjourned. 

JANE CAMPBELL, 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Teiephone 435-4 Tremont. 














FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’”’ edited by DAvip SoskIcE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


@This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open.in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘‘Free Russia.’”’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Maridvorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘“Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leafiets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A, 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. ‘ 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 she announces 





Boston, 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself, 





Yoany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and Sg ho Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phi,adelphia, Pa 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Batis, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 

















FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston. 





Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKIN LLoyD JONES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
A CLUSTER OF FLAMY PALMA CHRISTI, 
FarrFax, 8. C., Oct. 18, 1904. 
fditors Woman's Journal: 

I have lately had letters of inquiry from 
Medina, N. D., on the one hand, and 
Leicester, Mass., on the other. I an- 
swered promptly, of course; but it has oc- 
curred to me that a word-picture, such as 
suggests itself by the look of the world 
about me, might appeal to your readers, 
and I have risen at 5 A. M. to do whatI 
can to this end with my pen. 

For several weeks the temperature here 
in this 33d parallel of latitude has been of 
summer warmth, tempered with a pun- 
gent freshness delightfully stimulating to 
nerve cells, Not far-away California, nor 
more distant Italy, could offer a more en- 
ticing climate than that which embraces 
the southern section of South Carolina, 
making the nights now deliciously sleep- 
ful, and the days dreams of beauty, from 
sweet dawns, whose eastern skies are 
aflame with rosy radiance, to the even- 
ing time, when the afterglow is a crimson 
glory, lasting until moonshine and the 
glitter of stars illumine the great dome 
over-arching this moving world, 

At this writing, Oct. 18, the woods are 
just beginning to change color, the sweet- 
gums now showing gorgeous purple tints 
in their leaves. A special feature of the 
domestic landscape is the Palma Christi, 
now in its flowering stage, which means a 
pyramid Of red flamy burrs standing up like 
great flagstaffs among its splendid foliage 
of huge palmate leaves, whose dark green 
color now glistens with a purplish sheen. 
The Palma Christi embellishes every home 
at Fairfax, from the gardens of the 
wealthiest to the poor little enclosures of 
negro cabins, and I take credit to myself 
for having set the fashion of its cultiva- 
tion, for I so much admire the plant that 
I have long been accustomed to sow the 
seed in handfuls about my own premises 
in the early spring. 

My own garden is always a-bloom in 
autumn with morning glories and cypress 
vines. They twine their tendrilsall among 
the rose bushes and thrust their lovely 
faces between the honeysuckle blooms, 
beautifying every nook and corner of the 
garden. 

The fields are still white with late-open. 
ing cotton, and the colored people at work 
picking it. These kind-hearted folks all 
now have pockets full of money, and they 
are spendthrifts while it lasts, Fairfax is 
crowded with them on Saturdays, and it 
is very funny to see them “‘trade’’ at the 
stores. The women invest in the flimsi- 
est of gay finery,—huge picture hats, 
skirts fluffy with flounces and cheap laces, 
belted with dazzling cheap ribbons, whose 
sash ends float out to the bems of their 
dresses. The men are all] for brilliant 
neckties, and great expanse of white shirt 
bosom, and very shiny, low quartered 
shoes to show their crimson socks, The 
way they swagger and ‘‘talk grammar” is 
enougb to make a hearer laugh. ‘Theieis 
a vast amount of flirting, quite irrespect- 
ive of matrimonial ties, and treating on 

these happy Saturdays is all the fash- 
ion, The merchants sell hundreds of dol- 
lars’ worth of candies and ‘‘pinders,”’ and 
cakes and crackers and cheese, to the ne- 
groes. Wherever you see these gaily 
dressed negro groups, whether lounging 
in the stores or crowded on the benches 
of the store porches, they are munching 
sweet things and talking gaily in their 
amusing idioms. 

But the very Palma Christi bloom of 
their outflowerinug is reached on the rail- 
road excursions, which recur very fre- 
quently during the season of ready cash io 
the cotton belt. To ‘ride on de train’’ is 
the negro’s acme of delight, and great 
crowds of them go on these cheap excur- 
sions to Savannah and Jacksonville, Col- 
umbia, Augusta and Charleston, Five 
carloads of them is the usual calculation, 
and they tally up to it easily, And this 
is where the poor creatures get rid of 
their money, which a little later they will 
need so badly for winter clothes and 
blankets. They are a people generally 
without foresight, and prone to scatter 
their wages in utter disregard of what we 
white folks consider the promptings of 
prudence. 

Still, there are exceptions, Iam giad to 
say. Here at Fairfax a pretty and com- 
modious cottage has this summer been 
erected by a colored man, who is said to 
be quite ‘well off; and we might cast a 
hopeful horoscope from this instance, only 
that our town plaza is confronted by a 
colored folks’ boarding-house which is an 
eyesore to all who have any regard for 
cleanliness or sanitation. In fact, so dirty 
is the poor negro, as a rule, that we be- 
lieve the farm is his best sphere of action, 
as being too large an area for him to more 
than temporarily corrupt the air with his 
accumulation of débris. 

A curious physiological peculiarity of the 
negro is his propensity to sitall ‘‘scrooched 





R. H. White Co. 





A Rare Chance in the Book Dept. 


SPECIAL SALE OF FINE EDITIONS OF 


Standard Authors in Sets 


High class books that we've been gathering for months preparatory 
to this special sale, until now it’s the best collection of good authors’ 
works thit was ever offered at a low price. 





Goethe and Schiller, 9 vols. 


Among others we have secured the Library Edition of all 
the Standard Authors. 


Bound in half-morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, illustrated with photographic wood 
cuts and one colored illustration in each volume, 
Thackeray, 10 vols.; Hugo, 10 vols.; Irving, 10 vols.; Dumas, 10 vols.; Eliot, 8 
vols.; Dickens, 15 vols.; Scott, 12 vols,; Ruskin, 13 vols.; Guizot’s France, 8 

The regular price of these sets was 

2.50 per volume when sold by the publishers. 

to be sold in complete sets only) is 1.00 per volume..................-..2..2.-. 


The authors represented are 
8 vols.; 


100 


Our price (the books 





3 Sets George Eliot, Beaux Art edi- 
tion. 18 volumes, bound in buckram 
cloth, illustrated with photogravures, 


edition limited to five hun- 
dred numbered sets. Sell- 
ing price was 56.00, Our ow (B 00 
price only.... ae 

2 Sets De Luxe Edition of Scott 
—27 volumes, cloth, illustrated with 
photogravures and one colored illustra- 


tion to each volume, Lim- 
ited to 500 numbered sets. 
Selling price 85.00, Our ‘3A. 00 
price... . 

3 Sets Shakespeare, Edition de 
Luxe—Bound in buckram cloth, illus 
trated with photogravures and one col- 


ored illustration to each volume, 
Limited to five hundred 








numbered sets. Selling 

price was 90.00 Our 4 
price.. Ri Ee ee 
Shakespeare’s ; Works. 39 Vols. 


Bound in seal grain leather, limp, un- 


1 Set Rulers, Statesmen and 
Prime Ministers +f France — 
Edition des Bibliophiles, bound in 3-4 
crushed levant morocco, gilt top, uncut 
edge; edition limited to 100 numbered 
sets. Illustrations on Japan 


paper, one hand-paiuted nce AD 00 


in colors, Selling price 
125.00. Our price... 
The Far East and New Amer- 


ica—By G. Waldo Brown, Illustrated 
with nearly 1200 pbotogravures, col- 
ored plates, gravings, maps, 
etc.; 5 volumes, 3-4 moroc- 
co. a price 31.00. 
Our price. . 

2 Sets Memoirs of Duke de 
Richelieu—By M. F. Barriere. Con- 


noisseur edition. Limited to 100 num- 























ing. He is very disinclined to go out of 
Coors if the weather is very cold, and dur 
ing our sharp wintery he gets along with 
as little work as possible involving expo- 
sure to theair. VirGinia D. Youna. 


—_——- 


OHIO. 


In view of the fact that in several Ohio 
cities the question bas been raised whether 
women must register in order to vote for 
members of Boards of Education, the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette calls attention to the stat- 
ute, which reads as follows: 

Every woman born in the United States, 
or who is a wife or daughter of a citizen 
of the United States, whu is over 21 years 
of age, and possesses the vecessary quali 
fications as to residence as is provided for 


men, shall be entitled io vote, or to be 
voted for, for member of the Board of 
Education, and upon po other question, 


The law relating to registration sball ap- 
ply to women upon whom the right to 
vote is conferred, but the names of such 
women may be placed on a separate list, 
The Republicans of Warren, under the 
new school law, have aominated by peti 
tion Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton and Mis. 
Harrington as members of the Boara of 
Education for another term. This was 
done without the women’s asking for it. 
Mrs. Pauline Steinens of Toledo is an 
independent and pon-partixan candidate 
for member of the Board of Education. 
[t is optional under the new Ohio School 
Code whether political parties nominate 
candidates, or whether nominations are 
made by petition. None of the political 
parties in Toledo have nominated women, 
and five candidates are to be elected Nov. 
8. The women voters are making a very 
active canvass for Mrs, Steinens, holding 
precinct and ward meetings daily, and 
two mass meetings have been wueld in 
East and West Toledo. Mrs. Steinens bas 
the support of many men as well as wom- 
en, and prospects for her election are said 
to be hopeful. 
—o- ——— 


PLAN OF WORK-—1904-5. 

The following Plan of Work for the 
coming year was adopted at the recent 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A.: 

1. To strengthen existing organizations 
by (a) Fortnightlies and Work Confer- 
ences; (b) May Festival and Annual Meet- 
ing; (c) Use of Headquarters, 

2. To form new organizations by the 
Committee plan; to encourage the growth 
of Committees into Leagues; and to pre- 
vail upon existing and future Committees 
to join a County League. 

8. To carry on our propaganda (a) By 





cut edge, large, clear type. bered sets; 3-4 levant moroc- 
Published in London—was co; illustrated; 3 volumes, 
sold for about 60.00. H Selling price was 37.50. 6.75 
Be eninsaisccnscressecemnvsceonse a es darertentiotisaeenasschsrntcnniuasiahs 

up” by a smouldering fire of a cold morn- | circulating literature and encouraging 





subscriptions to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
and Progress; (b) By baving suffrage 
speakers before outside organizations; (c) 
By pushing the enrolment work; (d) By 
urging suffragists to coéperate with all 
good-government work in tbeir locality. 

4. To increase school suffrage work in 
every League and Committee 

To petition the Legislature either 

for a constitutional amendment, or for 
presidential or municipal suffrage, or for 
all three; and to take part in other legis- 
lative measures in the interest of women 
and children. 


—e Se ULULUUh 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


308TON.—The Boston E. §, A. forG. G. 
will meet at 6 Marlboro’ St., Thursday, 
Nov. 10, at 3 P. M. Subject, *‘Are we 
spending too much on our public schools?”’ 
Presideut Eliot’s views will be considered, 
and mapy prominent persons will take 
part in the discussion. The public is 
cordially invited. 


SOMERVILLE, — The Suffrage League 
met Nov. 2 at Unitarian Hall, The speak- 
er was Miss J. A. Beale, corresponding 
secretary of Consumers’ League of Massa 
chusetts CATHARINE W. CASTLE, M. D., 

Secretary. 


NewtTon.—The League will meet in the 
Channing chureh parlors, Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 10. Annual meeting at7 P. M. 
Public meeting at 7.45, at which Rev.Chas, 
F. Dole of Jamaica Plain will speak on 
**Women’s Civic Responsibilities.’’ Dis- 
cussion will follow. Music and a social 
hour, All iotending to go are asked to 
notify Mrs. W. D. Tripp, 23 Boyd St., 


Newton, 
Stidtiindiiatl 








MASSACHUSETTS HEADQUARTERS. 


After this, the office of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, at 6 
Marlboro’ St., Boston, will be closed on 
Saturdays. 


> oo. 


TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 








For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘**The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes. 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 





THE DRAMA. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — Henrietta Cros- 
man appears in the new Belasco play, 
“Sweet Kitty Bellairs,’ It is comedy full 
of sparkle, wit and epigram. It secured 
the emphatic triumph of the past season, 
and seems destined to hold favor. Curtain 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urpron and Exvizasetu J. Hauser. 


WARREN, OHIO. 





of holding State Annual Meetings. 
Kansas, Nov. 9 and 10. 

New Hampshire, Franklin, Nov. 14 and 
Maryland W. S. A., Baltimore, Nov. 15. 


Nebraska, Geneva, Nov. 29, 30, Dec, 1 


land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 


State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
At this date we are able to report the following: 


15. 


Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port. 





Fund: 


Swarthmore (Pa.) W. 8. L., $1.00. 
Utah W. S. A., $3.00. 


delay longer. 


Since our last report the following societies bave contributed to the Memorial 


Chariton (Iowa) P. E. C., $1.00. 
Newton (Mass.) E. S. L., $2.00. 


Have you written your ‘‘protest letter’ to your two State Senators and to Senator 
Beveridge, of Indianapolis, Chairman of the Committee on Territories? 


If not, do not 





than a letter from a non-voter. 
in mind, and not fail to send in their letters 


illiterates. 


hood Bill which classes women politically with minors, non residents, 


temember that a letter from a voter is always more effective with a legislator 
Our men members and friends should bear this 


about this obnoxious clause in the State. 
felons and 





occupies in the community. 


At a recent business meeting the matter of protest was presented to the Chicago 
Women’s Club, and by unanimous vote it was decided to instruct the secretary to 
write to the Senators and register the objection of this Association to tbe classing of 
women in the Statehood Bill as quoted above. 
Club is significant because of the bigh social and intellectual place which that club 


This action »f the Chicago Woman's 





Forty four new subscribers to Progress 


January number. 


effort put forth, unsolicited by the National, 
makes more than 230 subscriptions received in October. 


have been received as the result of a little 
at the New York State Convention. This 
Mrs. Harper is to edit the 





are Nov. 9, 10, 11 and 12, 


‘The dates of the Fair to be given by the Kings County Political Equality League 
No admission will be charged, 
come at Cooper Hall, on Fulton St., corner Bedford Ave, Brooklyn. 
articles for sale will be gratefully received by Miss Ida A. Craft, 294 Stuyvesant Ave, 


and the public wili be wel. 
Contributions of 





Burning Forest Tree,’’ which was written 


A recent edition of the Lewis and Clark Journal contains a poem entitled 


lonely ranch in the wilds of Clackamas County in the then Territory of Oregon. 
poem has a rhythmic majesty worthy of the scene and the subject that inspired it. 


“The 
by Abigail Scott Daniway in 1854, ona 
The 





cause in Iowa. 





follows: 


Miss Chase continues to add new clubs to the organization in Iowa. 
she organized a flourishing society with Mrs, Stella Talcott as president; at Le Mars 
one with many young women among its members, aud Miss Sybil Muore as president, 
Miss Chase writes that it is a great joy to ‘‘discover’’ so many earnest workers for the 


At Marcus 





The Washington E, S, A. has held a regular convention and elected officers as 
Honorary President, Mrs. Dora W. Cryderman, Whatcom, 

Presiaent, Dr. Cummings, Seattle. 

Vice-President, Rev. Abbie Danforth, Tacoma, 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Kellogg, Puyallup. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Ellen 8 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. P. Spinning, Puyallup. 

Member National Ex. Com., Mrs. L. G, Johnson, Tacoma. 


Leckenby, Seattle. 





date. 


and obtain the whole series: 


The October number of the Political Equality Series of leafiets has been mailed. 
This leaflet is entitled ‘‘Progress of Equal Suffrage,’’ and brings the facts down to 
We hope the leaflets will be admitted to the post office as second-class matter, 
but'as yet we have no assurance that they will be. 
The cost is but 10 cents per year. 


Send in your subscriptions vow, 





The Cincinnati 7imes-Star, 


and Mr. Louis F, 
in The Public of Oct. 29. 


ing of the clause in the Statehood Bill to which we object so much. 
of Oct. 27 copies an excellent statement on the subject from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL; 
Post, like the good friend that he always is, gives an editorial on it 
Let all our friends who have any influence with newspapers 
or other publications use that influence in behalf of our “protest.” 


in an editorial, calls Congress to account for the word- 


Public Opinion 





Committee on Territories: 


Jobn Kean, 
Wm. 


Francis G. 


By request, we repeat the names and addresses of the Senators who compose the 


Albert J. Beveridge, Chairman, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William P. Dillingham, Montpelier, Vt. 

Knute Nelson, Alexandria, Minn, 

Thomas R. Bard, Hueneme, Cal. 

Heury B. Burnbam, Manchester, N. H. 

Ursina, N. J. 

B. Bates, Nashville, Tenn. 

Thomas M. Patterson, Denver, Colo, 

James P, Clark, Little Rock, Ark. 

Newlands, Reno, Nevada. 





The Illinois State Federation of Women’s Clubs endorsed a woman suffrage bill. 
One reason why the women of Illinois are so successful in securing concessions from 


the Legislature is that the women’s organizations of the State work together when 
it comes to legislative matters, and the combined influence of all is infinitely stronger 


than the influence of any one organization alone. 








SPECIAL. NO! I ICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





WANTED—WomMAN Puysician for thriving 
town in Louisiana. State experience and give 
references. Address ‘‘Physician,,” 917 Henuen 
Building, New Orleans, La. 





YOUNG WOMAN, a milliner by trade, wants 
a place as a con panion, or to make herself gen- 
erally useful in a family or institution. Under- 
stands dressmaking, can darn and mend beauti- 
fully, reads aloud well, and is a sweet singer. Is 
said to “fit in well’ almost any where Would 
orefer a place where she could do some benevo- 

ent work. Address Mrs. N. P. Fuller, 36 Gray 
St., Boston. 





HOUSEKEEPER OR TEACHER.—A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is prepared to teach feeble- 
minded, nervous, delicate or backward children. 
Is an experienced and skilled housekeeper. Can 
give the best references, either as housekeeper 
or as teacher, Address Mrs. J. E. Decker, 2051 





rises at 7.45. Matinée at 2 o’clock. 


Fifth Ave., New York City. 





NNN — 


MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 74 Broadway, New York 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given © 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 


Hats 


CLEANSED, DYED AND RE- 





Ladies’ Beaver 
Ladies’ Felt. . 
Men’s Felt... 





MADE INTO THE NEWEST 





FASHIONABLE SHAPES: 


Hodge's Bleacher) 


37 and 41 TEMPLE PLACE 
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